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REPORT. 


The  age  in  which  we  Uve  is  one  of  expansive  benevolence. 
The  genial  influence  of  our  holy  religion  upon  the  heartj  pleads 
the  cause  of  humanity  in  every  bosom  in  which  it  holds  a  con- 
trolling influence  :  and  Ave  may  confidently  look  to  the  Gospel, 
as  the  Divinely  appointed  instrument,  which,  in  its  direct  and 
legitimate  workings,  as  "  the  perfect  Law  of  Liberty,"  will,  like 
the  sun,  pour  down  its  illuminating  and  melting  influences  upon 
our  disordered  world,  until  every  source  of  human  wretched- 
ness shall  be  dissipated,  and  every  moral  "  wilderness  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

It  is  a  source  of  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  American  citizen  to 
know,  that  the  African  slave  trade,  now  so  justly  abhorred  by 
the  civilized  world,  is  one  in  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  never 
been  concerned. 

"While  England  is  found,  in  1713,  contracting  with  Spain  for 
the  '^exclusive  privilege"  for  thirty  years,*  of  furnishing  the 
vSpanish  West  Indies  with  African  slaves,  and  is  monopolizing 
the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  almost  every  port  in 
the  new  world — crowding  them  upon  the  Colonies  of  this 
country — almost  every  Colony  is  found  resisting  "  the  infernal 
trade"  to  the  utmost  of  its  powers.  Virginia,  in  1702,  imposed 
so  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  traffic,  that  for  a  time  it  was  greatly 
diminished.  But  her  laws  were  set  aside  by  the  over  ruling 
powers,  and  the  tr^de  renewed.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas,  each,  petitioned  the  mother  country  for  relief  from  the 
guilty  trade.  But  to  this  very  reasonable  and  humane  request, 
we  hear  the  cold  and  heartless  reply,  that  "we  cannot  allow 
the  colonies  to  check,  or  discourage,  in  any  degree,  a  traffic  s6 
beneficial  to  the  nation." 

*  After  England  had,  under  this  treaty,  carried  on  a  wholesale  business  in  the 
traffic  for  twenty-six  years,  she  relingiiished  up  her  interest  to  Spain,  for  tho 
remaining  four  years,  for  £100,000. 
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Georgia  aliio  resisted  in  like  manner,  but  witli  as  little  suc- 
cess. Gov.  Oglethorpe  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  subject: 
"  My  friend  and  I  settled  the  colony  of  Georgia,  and  by  charter 
were^established  trustees.  We  determined  not  to  allow  slavery 
there,  but  the  slave  merchants  and  their  adherents,  occasioned 
us  much  trouble  ;  but  at  last  the  Govornment  sanctioned  them." 
So  universal  was  the  growing  opposition  to  this  inhuman  traffic 
throughout  all  the  Colonies,  that  at  \\\e  first  Congress, in  1776, — 
among  the  first  acts  of  the  "  Untied  Colonies,"  or  of  our  nation, 
properly  so  considered,  was  to  resolve  "  that  no  slaves  be  im- 
ported into  any  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies." 

Before  the  independence  of  the  States,  or  before  our  existence 
as  a  nation,  we  could  not  be  held  accountable  for  that  which 
we  were  unable  to  prevent,  or  over  which  we  could  exercise 
no  control;  hence  we  are  in  justice  bound  to  date  our  con- 
nexion with  slavery,  as  a  nation,  with  the  Declaration  of  our 
Independence — a  period  of  about  sixty-nine  years.  Nor  shall 
we  enter  any  plea  or  apology  for  the  existence  of  this  evil,  when 
our  federal  constitution  was  formed.  For  we  came  into  being 
as  a  nation,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  among  us,  as  a  part 
of  our  body  politic,  and  of  necessity  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  its  regulation  and  control.  The  only  reasonable  duty  now 
to  be  expected  of  the  American  people,  is,  the  adoption  of 
some  wise  and  judicious  system,  by  which  to  relieve  our 
country  from  the  great  evils  of  slavery,  and  restore  the  liberated 
slave  to  the  best  condition  possibly  within  our  power. 

Over  the  subject  of  slavery  itself,  or  those  States  in  which  it 
exists,  it  is  presumed  that  there  are  none  who  would  for  a 
moment  contend,  that  we  as  a  society,  or  as  individuals,  or 
even  as  a  State,  or  by  the  Federal  Government,  have  any  rights 
or  control.  Such  rights  and  control,  we  have  willingly,  and 
for  our  mutual  safety,  as  a  nation,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons and  States  in  which  slavery  exists;  and  to  attempt  any 
unlawful  interference  on  our  part  with  the  institution,  would 
be  to  do  violence,  not  only  to  the  most  sacred  compact  that 
holds  these  States  in  their  federal  union,  but  also  to  the  plainest 
dictates  of  Christianity. 

Our  national  government,  hov.ever,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people,  have  given  ample  proof,  that  there  never 
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%vas  a  period  in  our  national  history  when  we  were  either  in- 
different or  inactive  on  the  subject.  As  early  as  March  t2d, 
1S07,*  Congress,  by  law,  most  eflectually  provided  against  the 
slave  trade  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  On  this 
subject  we  may  claim  to  hold  the  vantage  ground  over  every 
other  civilized  nation.  For  although  England  took  similar  steps 
in  the  same  year,  and  has  said  much  on  the  subject  since,  yet 
we  may  say  that  the  blood  of  the  traffic  was  never  found  upon 
our  national  skirts.  We  have  never  incorporated  companies 
to  carry  on  the  trade,  nor  received  a  dollar  into  our  national 
coffers  as  the  price  of  blood  ;  while  England  has  heaped  up  to 
herself  golden  treasures,  by  countless  millions,  as  the  fruits  of 
the  guilty  traffic;  and  is  now  slow  to  return  tO' Africa  a  tithe 
or  fraction  of  her  bloody  treasures,  in  any  scheme  which  con- 
templates her  permanent  elevation  or  redemption:  and  from 
recent  events  she  seems  to  look  with  jealousy  and  ill  nature  on 
our  efforts  to  open  up  a  home  and  an  asylum  for  the  children 
of  those  she  has  torn  from  their  native  land. 

We  have  said  that  our  people  were  not  indifferent  to  the 
subject  of  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  African  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  17S2,  the  public  mind  was  greatly 
excited  and  concentrated  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  ;  its  approval  and  amendments  by  the  States,  and 
the  settlement  of  other  great  questions,  which  seemed  to  shake 
our  political  fabric  to  the  centre.  So  that  nothing  more  could 
be  done  on  this  subject,  for  the  time  being,  but  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  above  alluded  to,  in  ISO 7.  For  our  country 
was  not  allowed  to  repose  a  single  year  in  peaceful  quiet,  before 
we  were  threatened  with  a  second  war  with  England,  which 
was  on  our  hands  again  in  1S1"2,-15. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  this  war,  viz.  in  1816,  after 
much  deliberation  and  counsel,  in  which  some  of  the  wisest  and 
best  tnen  of  our  nation  were  concerned,  the  scheme  of  colonizing, 
with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people  of  color  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  (the  home  of  their  fathers,)  was  agreed  upon,  as  a 
system  above  all  others,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  best 
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calculated  to  benefit  the  colored  race,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Africa.  This  plan  was  found  to  do  violence  to  no 
existing  law  or  institution  of  the  country,  and  was  such 
as  might  be  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  colored  man  in  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

After  the  organization  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
in  1816,  upon  the  principle  just  stated,  it  was  its  first  great  care 
to  obtain  a  suitable  location,  if  possible,  for  the  proposed  colony. 
This  was  found  upon  the  "  Grain  Coast"  of  Western  Africa,  or 
in  Liberia,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  most  fortunate  selection. 
Upon  this  coast  that  Society  has  continued  to  settle  its  emi- 
grants from  the  year  1820  to  the  present  time  ;  during  which 
time  it  had  transported  up  to  the  close  of  IS43,  4,454  emigrants. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  Maryland  Colony  at  Cape  Palmas.  To 
this  number  we  may  add  645,  as  the  natural  increase  of  the 
Colony  during  23  years,  which  gives  a  total  of  5,099.  This 
number  has  been  reduced  by  i-cmovals,  deaths,  and  those  who 
have  returned  to  this  country,  to  less  than  four  thousand.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  for  1845,  that  the  aggregate  mortality  for  23 
years,  among  acclimated  Colonists,  is  only  4.74-100  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  And  if  we  exclude  the  two  first  years  from 
the  estimate,  (which  were  very  fatal  to  emigrants,)  the  per  cent- 
age  is  reduced  to  4.17-100;  lower  than  the  estimated  mortality 
of  the  colored  population  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts.  This  fact  goes  far  to  show  that  Liberia,  is  to 
the  colored  man,  a  salubrious  climate,  and  one  designed  by  the 
God  of  Nature  for  his  exclusive  occupancy. 

The  Government  instituted  over  the  colonies  in  Liberia  Is 
purely  Republican,  and  is  at  this  time,  and  for  some  years  past 
has  been,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  colored  men  ;  some  of  whom, 
though  once  slaves  in  America,  are  now  filling  the  highest 
stations  of  honor  and  power  in  the  government,  with  great 
credit  to  themselves  and  their  Republic.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  many  American  and  European  gentlemen,  who  have 
visited  various  parts  of  Liberia,  who  express  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  these  Colonists  to  govern  themselves, 
and  are  disposed  to  regard  the  infant  Republic  as  the  germ  of  a 
great  Republican  Empire,  destined  to  wield  a  most  powerful 


and  salutary  influence  over  the  Mhole  African  continent.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Colonies  were  originally 
planted  in  connexion  with  Christian  Missions,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  they  have  grown  up  to  their  present  eminence, 
and  as  may  have  been  expected,  the  morals  of  the  community 
have  been  greatly  promoted,  while  the  commission  of  crime  has 
been  rare.  From  the  census  taken  in  1843,  it  is  ascertained 
that  in  23  years  there  have  been  only  the  following  convictions 
for  crime,  viz :  For  murder,  9  ;  kidnapping,  11 ;  burglary,  17 ; 
grand  larceny,  107;  petit  larceny,  1S4;  other  crimes,  47. 
Most  of  the  murders  and  all  the  kidnapping  occurred  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  laws  of  the  Republic  are  enacted  and 
administered  by  their  own  Council  and  Courts,  and  as  far  as 
the  experiment  of  government  has  gone,  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  followed.  It  is  said  upon  good  authority,  that  the 
observance  of  law  and  order,  and  especially  that  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  is  even  in  advance  of  our  own  country,  while  the 
temperance  reform  is  said  to  hold  a  most  eminent  stand. 

Under  institutions  so  favorable  to  the  development  of  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  colonists,  presenting  an 
open  door  to  every  enterprize  and  profession,  as  may  have  been 
expected,  we  find  also  a  most  active  and  lucrative  commerce 
has  grown  up  within  the  Republic.  The  imports  of  1842  and 
'43  amounted  to  $157,829.  Exports,  during  the  same  period, 
§123,694.  Stock  in  trade,  $58,750.  Real  estate  of  merchants, 
$39,550.  Commission  business,  annually,  $50,500.  Vessels  9; 
several  of  which  were  built  in  Liberia. 

The  direct  influence  of  this  republic  upon  the  natives  of  the 
country,  has  been  most  salutary  and  extensive.  About  20,000 
have  come  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  and' seek 
to  participate  in  its  various  institutions,  of  which  number  about 
1500  are  allowed  to  vote  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship; 
while  100,000  have  entered  into  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, and  pledged  themselves  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 

Between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles,  the  Colonies  own  about  one  half  the  territory;  and 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  remainder  can  be  purchased  for 
.$20,000.  Of  this  sum,  we  are  happy  to  state,"  the  American 
Colonization  Society  has  already  obtained  about  $18,000,  most 


of  which  has  been  donated  expressly  for  this  dbjecl,  in  sums  of 
a  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  remaining  two  thousand  will 
doubtless  be  raised  in  a  short  time.  When  this  purchase  is 
made,  it  will  effectually  destroy  the  slave  trade  for  the  whole 
line  of  coast  bordering  on  Liberia,  where  for  ages  it  has  been 
so  extensively  carried  on.  The  slave  trade  is  now  confined  to 
a  few  factories,  or  trading  points,  on  all  the  western  coast, 
which  may  be  easily  obtained  by  purchase ;  and  by  planting 
Colonies  at  these  points,  that  dreadful  traffic  in  human  beings 
will  forever  cease. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments  to  put  down  this  trade,  by  the  employment 
of  their  ships  of  war,  cruising  along  this  coast ;  but  with  all 
their  watchfulness  and  expenditures,  the  trade  has  constantly 
increased  up  to  the  present  time;  and  it  is  found  that  coloniza- 
tion is  in  fact  the  only  certain  method  for  extinguishing  the 
shameful  traffic. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view,  in  which  the  subject  should 
be  considered ;  and  that  is,  its  effects  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa  itself,  in  effecting  its  civilization  and  conversion  to 
Christianity.  For  almost  four  hundred  years,  thei'e  have  been 
strong  and  persevering  efforts  made,  from  time  to  time,  at 
various  points  along  the  coasts,  to  establish  missions  among  the 
native  tribes  of  Africa,  unconnected  with  colonization ;  and 
the  history  of  every  effibrt  has  been  the  same  in  the  end, — 
they  have  failed ;  while  every  effort  made  upon  the  colonization 
system  has  at  least  withstood  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  and 
some  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  by 
suitable  perseverance  and  prudence,  all  that  could  be  desired 
by  their  founders.  The  Colonies  of  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  proofs  of  this  position.  A  Colony 
founded  upon  Christian  principles,  as  the  bases  of  a  great  mis- 
sionary enterprize,  is  well  calculated  to  teach  the  savage,  by 
example  as  well  as  by  other  means,  the  great  advantage  and 
blessings  of  our  h_ojy  religion.  While  it  protects  and  fosters 
the  missionarv,  it  leads  the  natives  to  imitate  the  colonist,  and 
assimulate  himself  to  his  modes  of  life  and  pursuits ;  and  so 
far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  it  seems  that  colonization 
and  missions  in  their  united  strength,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 


are  to  be  made  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  by  which 
Christianity  is  to  reach  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  shed  its  light 
upon  that  darkness  which  has  never  been  broken  since  the 
history  of  that  people  was  known.  Already  two  missions  have 
gone  out  from  Liberia ;  one  a  hundred  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  the  other  not  quite  so  far,  and  feel  a  degree  of  safety  in  the 
midst  of  a  people,  Avho  but  a  short  time  ago  were  regarded  as 
cannibles,  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  lion  of  the  forest- 
These  are  gladly  receiving  the  Gospel,  and  are  yielding  to  the 
mild  and  genial  influences  of  Divine  truth.  Truly  it  may  be 
said  of  this  people,  "  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  feed  together,  and 
the  lion  eats  straw  like  the  ox." 

It  has  been  said  by  many,  and  we  think  with  truth,  that  there 
are  no  missions  in  foreign  countries,  that  promise  more  useful-, 
ness  and  success  than  those  in  Liberia  and  its  vicinity.  Those 
natives,  who  heretofore  thought  of  no  other  means  of  gain  than 
that  of  capturing  their  fellow  men  and  selling  them  to  the  slave 
merchant,  have  now  been  made  to  look  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  and  a  traffic  in  such  lawful  commodities  with  the  colonists, 
as  yield  them  a  more  pleasant  and  honorable  living,  while  their 
moral  condition,  and  consequently  their  happiness,  is  greatly 
improved. 

We  hope  and  believe,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
"  Ethiopia"  will  indeed  "  stretch  forth  her  hands  to  God,"  and 
render  him  unceasing  praise  for  that  Providence  which  has 
conducted  to  the  establishment  of  a  Colony  of  her  own  childrea 
upon  her  shores ;  who,  like  Joseph,  were  wrongfully  sold  into 
bondage  by  their  brethren,  but  now  repays  the  evil  deed  in  a 
thousand  blessings  and  honors,  to  which  they  were  hitherto 
strangers.  They  return  with  Christianity  and  all  the  blessings. 
of  civilization ;  with  the  improvements  of  the  age  in  govern- 
ment and  the  arts,  to  dispense  among  their  brethren  as  a  com- 
mon boon. 

There  were  within  the  Colonies  in  1S43,  23  churches,  L014 
American  communicants;  116  recaptured  and  353  native 
Africans ;  total,  1,4S3.  Also  16  schools,  and  562  scholars.  Of 
this  number,  370  were  Americans,  and  192  natives.  Since  the 
above  date,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  both  churches, 
and  schools,  but  the  exact  numbers  are  unknown.  >,? 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  'what  benefit  is  the  colored  men  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  from  the  republic  of  Liberia,  however 
rich  and  prosperous  it  may  be,  and  especially  those  who  are  in 
bondage?     We  answer,  "  much  every  way." 

1st.  The  very  fact,  that  there  is  a  prosperous  and  growing 
Republic  in  Africa,  conducted  wholly  by  colored  men,  will  re- 
elect honor  upon  the  African  race  throughout  the  world,  and 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  elevate  -his  relative  condition. 

2d.  In  this  country  all  classes  of  the  colored  race,  whether 
called //-ee  or  bondmen — whether  in  slave  or  free  States  —all  are 
suffering  under  an  immoveable  weight  of  oppression,  from 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  be  delivered  in  this  country.  Here 
the  colored  man  may  look  upon  his  own  condition,  and  that  of 
his  posterity  from  generation  to  generation,  as  off-casts  from 
society,  and  to  a  very  limited  degree  allowed  to  partake  in  any 
of  the  rights  of  freemen.  He  may  acquire  property,  learning, 
or  a  reputation  for  morality  and  virtue,  however  high,  and  still 
the  leaden  weights  of  oppression  press  him  down  to  the  dust 
with  undiminished  force.  Will  not  a  man  thus  oppressed  seek 
an  asylum  of  freedom  and  equality  ?  Especially  when  he  sees 
its  blessings  displayed  to  his  view  in  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
and  learns  that  many  of  his  own  kindred  have  been  elevated, 
under  a  similar  government  in  the  land  of  their  fathers — a  land 
that  abounds  in  many  luxuries  and  great  natural  wealth  ?  He 
will :  and  it  only  remains  that  Liberia  shall  be  well  known,  and 
a  superstitious  fear  of  embarking  by  sea  to  a  distant  land  shall 
be  removed,  and  the  attractions  which  that  Republic  shall  offer, 
rendered  doubly  powerful  by  the  disfranchisement  of  this  coun- 
try, will  so  operate  upon  the  better  portions  of  the  nominally 
free  sons  of  Africa  here,  that  they  will  not  only  embark  them- 
selves, but  by  example  and  appeal  to  others,  draw  willing 
thousands  to  follow  them  to  "  the  land  where  freedom  dwells," 
and  Liberia  will  be  populated  and  become  a  great  nation.  Her 
ships  will  be  found  and  her  flag  acknowledged  and  honored  in 
every  port  known  to  commerce.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
American  Colonization  Society  will  be  depended  upon  to  fur- 
nish a  passage  and  means  of  support  to  every  emigrant,  when 
this  subject  is  properly  understood.  Families  and  organized 
companies   will  be   found  to  embark  on  their  own  -charges, 
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carrying  \vith  them  every  thing  necessary  to  a  settlement  and 
citizenship. 

3d.  The  man  in  bonds  is  also  deeply  interested  in  this  enters 
prize.  There  are  thousands  of  slaveholders  in  the  South,  who 
are  truly  and  honestly  desirous  of  emancipating  their  slaves, 
but  the  laws  of  most  of  the  Southern  States  will  not  allow  the 
emancipated  slave  to  enjoy  his  liberty  within  the  State.  Or  he 
believes  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  country  or  the  slave, 
that  he  should  be  set  free  and  remain  in  the  same  community. 
They  are  also  opposed  to  sending  them  off  to  the  free  States, 
with  all  their  disabilities,  to  be  wronged  and  oppressed  by  the 
designing,  without  redress  or  adequate  protection.  Such  per- 
sons only  wait  to  see  an  opening  for  real  freedom,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  give  up  their  slaves  freely,  upon  the  condition  that 
they  wjU  embark  for  a  country  offering  sufficient  inducements 
The  Republic  of  Liberia  is  evury  Avay  calculated  to  present 
such  inducement.  There  is  a  land  where  the  white  man  can- 
not set  up  his  monopoly,  and  drive  off  or  subdue  the  sons  of 
Ham.  God  has  given  them  the  land,  and  with  an  invisible 
power  throws  his  shield  over  them,  anil  makes  them  dwell  in 
safety.  The  government  receives  and  enfranchises  the  Ameri- 
can emigrant,  and  immediately  elevates  him  to  a  level  with  the 
most  free  and  liappy. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  oflers  thus  made  by  Liberia, 
through  the  American  Colonization  Society,  hundreds  of  slave- 
holders have  already  "  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  the  men  that  were  bound." 
The  emancipated  have  embarked,  and  their  names  are  enrolled 
upon  the  records  of  the  free.  Hundreds  more  are  ready  to 
follow  their  example,  and  keep  before  the  Colonization  Society 
more  applicants  than  it  has  the  means  to  transport.  While 
this  system  is  in  successful  operation,  receiving  and  transporting 
emancipated  slaves  at  the  very  low  rate  of  from  .$40  to  .$60  per 
emigrant,  (which  sum  includes/provisions  for  six  months  after 
their  arrival  in  the  country,)  when  imay  we  expect  to  see  any 
system  brought  forward  which  shall,  with  so  much  ease,  accom- 
plish all  that  is  desired  on  this  subject,  by  the  most  devoted 
friend  ,of  the  colored  man  in  our  country  ?  We  may  not  be 
thought  unreasonable  when  we  say,  we  shall  adhere  to  this 
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scheme,  at  least  until  a  better  plan,  fully  demonstrated,  has 
been  presented.  We  have  never  pretended  that  our  present 
system  was  perfect,  or  that  experience  might  not  improve  it ; 
but  in  twenty-five  years  we  have  looked  for  its  enemies  to  pro- 
duce a  better,  and  while  they -have  failed  to  do  so,  the  Coloni- 
zation scheme  has  been  approved  and  patronized  by  several  of 
the  States,  and  sanctioned  by  the  General  Government. 

But  again:  It  is  asked,  what  interest  have  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  in  this  enterprise?  If  the  slaveholding  States 
wish  to  free  themselves  from  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  let  them 
do  so ;  but  why  call  on  us  for  aid  ?  We  answer  in  the  Jtrst 
place,  that  thetj  do  not  call  on  us  for  aid.  The  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  which  belongs  not  wholly  to  the  South,  asks 
our  aid,  as  properly  it  should.  But,  secondly,  we  answer,  that 
the  free  States,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  have  a  direct  and 
deep  interest  in  the  objects  had  in  view  by  our  Society.  For 
the  reasons — 

1st.  That  it  is  a  fact  with  which  we  should  be  well  acquainted, 
that  every  slave  State  in  the  South,  except  Florida,  utterly  pro- 
hibits, under  the  most  severe  penalties,  the  migration  of  any 
free  persons  of  color  into  their  bounds  ;  while  jMaryland,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  require  all  who  do  not  prove 
up  a  risht  to  remain  in  those  States,  under  existing  laws,  before 
a  given  time,  specified  ia  their  several  laws,  (most  of  which 
correspond  to  the  times  of  the  Abolition  excitement,)  shall 
leave  the  State,  never  to  return ;  and  all  slaves  emancipated 
after  the  time  specified  by  law,  shall  leave  the  State,  never  to 
return.  The  direct  effect  of  this  policy  is  to  drive  out  the 
free  people  of  color  from  the  slave  States  into  the  free  States, 
or  to  some  foreign  land.  And  if  the  policy  of  the  Abolitionists 
should  prevail,  in  the  emediate  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  of 
the  South,  and  these  laws  should  remain  as  they  are,  as  they 
certainly  would,  in  that  event,  the  free  States  will  be  obliged  to 
choose  between  having  these  colored  people  crowded  upon 
themselves,  or  colonized  in  Liberia,  or  some  other  suitable  place. 
To  colonize  them  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  this  country, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  has  long  since  been  found  wholly 
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impracticable  ;  while  no  single  State  can  exercise  power  beyond 
its  own  bounds. 

It  is  true,  the  free  States  have  generally  enacted  laws  against 
the  mio-ration  of  free  colored  persons  within  their  bounds,  until 
they  have  given  bonds  not  to  become  a  public  charge ;  but  these 
laws  as  yet  are  but  partially  regarded.^  But  suppose  the  free 
States  should  strictly  enforce  their  laws,  -and  prohibit  colored 
men  from  taking  up  their  abode  within  their  limits,  how  indis- 
cribably  worse  is  their  condition  made  under  these  circum- 
stances, than  even  in  slavery  itself.  And  yet  we  see  a  tendency 
to  this  state  of  things,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  various  States 
are  concerned.  The  free  man  of  color  (?)  is  driven  from  the 
South,  and  prohibited"from  going  to  the  i^orth,  and  where  in 
all  this  land  shall  he  ihvell  ?  The  law  answers,  no  where  ! 
He  is  an  ofl'-cast ! !  The  poor  wanderer  turns  his  eye  in  vain 
to  find  a  land,  and  laws,  and  social  equality,  where  he  may  feel 
himself  to  be  a  man,  when  Liberia  appears  in  his  view  as  his 
only  retreat.  And  who  is  so  lost  to  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
as  to  say  he  shall  not  go  there? 

It  is,  therefore,  for  the  mutual  interest  of  both  the  North  and 
gouth— the  white  man  and  the  colored— that  there  should  be  a 
way  opened  up  for  the  oppressed  sons  of  Africa,  that  all  who 
truly  desire  to  be  free  may  obtain  it  in  its  full  and  true  sense. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  upon 
such  principles  of  enlarged  benevolence,  that  the  Indiana 
Colonization  Society  was  organized  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1S29.  Since  its  first  organization,  it  has  continued  to  prosecute 
its  labors,  without  the  aid  of  any  regular  Agent  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

During  the  whole  period  of  its  active  existence,  it  has  been 
visited  by  Agents  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  but  for' 
a  very  short  time  on  two  occasions.  Regular  anniversary 
meetings  were  held,  however,  up  to  the  winter  of  183S,  '39, 
■when  from  various  causes  its  operations  have  been  suspended 
until  the  present  time. 

On  the  11th  of  October  last,  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh,  an 
Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  came  into  this 
State  to  remain  as  a  regular  laborer  in  the  cause,  in  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin,  in  connexion  with  this  Society.     He  imme- 
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diately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  liis  agency,  and  visited 
several  towns  in  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  State.  On  the 
1st  of  November  he  visited  Indianapolis,  and  after  addressing 
two  or  three  congregations  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  and  friends  was  called,  and  various  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  which  have  been  already  made  public. 

On  the  2Sth  of  November,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers was  called,  to  consider  and  determine  upon  the  course  of 
policy  to  be  pursued,  more  perfectly  to  obtain  and  communicaie 
correct  information  for  the  benefit  of  such  colored  persons  as 
may  wish  to  emigrate  from  this  State  to  Liberia;  when  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  person  or  persons,  of 
the  colored  people  of  this  State,  should  be  sent,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  being  a  man  of 
worth,  piety  and  talent,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  colored 
people  and  the  agent  of  this  Society,  to  Liberia,  and  investigate 
fully  as  to  all  matters  of  interest  to  emigrants  from  this  country, 
and  after  a  suitable  absence  to  return  and  report." 

To  carry  into  eflect  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  the 
Agent  has  opened  a  subscription,  and  from  a  few  persons  ha:s 
already  received  the  sum  of  $30. 

The  African  Repository  has  been  furnished  to  sixty-five 
Ministers  of  different  denominations,  who  have  signified  their 
friendship  for  the  cause,  and  who  will  disseminate  correct 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  Colony  and  the  operations  of 
the  parent  Society.  It  will  also  be  furnished,  for  one  year,  to 
others  on  the  same  conditions.  With  the  aid  of  the  Agent  and 
the  various  Ministers  within  the  State  who  are  friendly  to  the 
cause,  we  hope  the  coming  year  to  arouse  public  attention  to 
the  general  subject,  and  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  the  parent 
Society.  Emigrants  also  will  be  received,  and  all  necessary 
arrangements  made  for  their  passage  to  Liberia  by  the  regular 
packet,  that  is  expected  to  run  from  New  Orleans  to  Liberia 
twice  a  year. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted.  • 
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ELEVENTH   AlVIVIVERSAR Y 

OF    THE 

INDIANA  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY 

According  to  previous  notice,  the  State  Colonization  Society 
met  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  17th  of  December,  1S45. 

On  motion,  James  Blake,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
D.  Maguire  was,  on  motion,  appointed  secretary,  pro  tern.,  the 
regular  secretary  being  necessarily  absent. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Lafayette. 

The  Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh,  agent  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  read  a  long  and  able  report,  giving  a  history  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  great 
objects  contemplated  by  the  friends  of  colonization. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted.  [See  preceding  Re- 
port.] 

The  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson  addressed  the  meeting  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  with  great  ability  and  interest,  and  con- 
cluded by  offering  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  so  to  regulate  its  intercourse  with  the  Colonies  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  that  while  its  influence  shall  he  used 
to  suppress  the  Slave  trade  and  protect  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Colonies,  it  shall  secure  the  commercial  advantages  which 
result  from  their  increasing  trade. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sheets,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nomi- 
nate officers  for  the  Society,  and  to  report  to  an  adjourned 
meeting. 

Messrs.  Sheets,  Kavanaugh,  and  Wilkins  were  appointed 
that  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kavanaugh,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thompson,  for  his  able  and  appro- 
priate Speech,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  it 
for  publication. 
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On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Monday 
evening  next,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  citv. 


IxDiAXAPOLis,  Monday  evening,  Dec.  122,  1845. 
Tlie  Indiana  Colonization  Society  met,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church. 
James  Blake,  Esq.,  took  ihe  chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to 
order;  when  prayer  was  oftered  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Smith. 

Tlie  Secretary  being  absent,  Messrs.  Sickels  and  Dowling 
were  appointed  Secretaries, ^wo  tern. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read. 
The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  oflicers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  reported,  and  recommended  the  follov.'ing  gentlemen  as 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

HON.  JAMES  BLACKFORD,  President. 
Hon.  R.  W.  TiioMPsox,  ) 

Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.  >  Vice  Presidents. 
Rev.  M.  Simpson,  D.  D.  ) 

Dr.  Isaac  Coe,  Treasurer. 
James  M.  Ray,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
His  Ex.  James   VVhitcomr,"^  '    . 

John  WiLKiNS,  Esq.  | 

James  Blake,  Esq.  ^-Managers.  - 

James  Cook,  Esq.  j  - 

A.  W.  Morris,  Esq.  j 

Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanal-gh,  Agent,  A.  C.  S.  for  la.  &  Wis. 
Which  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kavanaugh  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  ani- 
mated and  interesting  speech,  in  favor  of  the  great  objects 
contemplated  by  Colonization',  and  the  impracticability  of 
elevating  the  man  of  color  to  political  and  social  equality  in 
this  country.     [See  Appendix.l 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gurley  followed  in  an  address,  showing  how 
much  had  already  been  done  by  the  private  benevolent  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  Colonization,  in  establishing  a  constellation  of 
free  Colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa, — in  providing  an  asylum 
for  the  colored  man,— suppressing  the  slave  trade  in  a  large 
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part  of  the  African  coast— and  opening  up  avenues  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  that  benighted  continent.  [See 
Appendix.'] 

JMr.  Cook  offered  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  much  excite- 
ment and  discussion  throughout  our  country,  for  a  series  of 
years,  in  regard  to  the  evils  and  abolition  of  slavery,  yet  the 
Colonization  scheme  is  the  only  plan  which  has  been  put  into 
operation,  or  presented  to  public  notice,  which  promises,  with 
any  hope  of  success,  to  benefit  the  children  of  Africa,  either  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richmond, 
and  supported  both  by  the  mover  and  seconder  with  pertinent 
and  interesting  remarks,  and  was  adopted.    [See  Appendix.] 
Rev.  Mr.Gurley  offered  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  the  results  which  have  been  achieved  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  in  planting  a  Colony  upon  the 
AVestern  Coasts  of  Africa,  now  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  ^ 
civil  and  religious  liberty  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, conducted  wholly  by  colored  men,  has  furnished   the 
world  demonstrative  proof  not  only  that  the  colored  man  is 
highly  capable  of  self-government,  but  that  the  Colonization 
cause  rightfully  claims  universal  confidence  and  support. 

Thi:j  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  IMr.  Beecher,  who 
offered  on  the  general  subject  some  extended  remarks,  when 
the  resolution  was  adopted.     [See  Appendix.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  following  resolution  was 

adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  all  denomma- 
tions,  be  respectfully  requested  to  take  up  collections  in  their 
respective  congregations,  on  or  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

On   motion   of  Mr.   Sheets,   the  following   resolution   was 

adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  African  Repository,  published  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in 
the  cause  of  Colonization,  and  that  each  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
within  the  State,  who  will  receive  and  read  the  same,  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  for  one  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 
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On  motion  of  Dr,  Coe,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted, 
viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary,  and  with  the  Annual  Report,  be 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  colonization, 

It  was  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  this  Society  be  now  read, 
and  an  opportunity  offered  for  persons  now  present  to  become 
members  ;  whereupon  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  was  read, 
and  several  names  were  received,  with  a  subscription  of  one 
dollar  each. 

It  was  voted,  that  Mr.  Kavenaugh  be  requested  to  present 
the  Constitution  of  the  Society  to  the  citizens  and  other  per- 
sons now  in  this  city,  for  their  names. 

On  motion,  the  proceedings  were  concluded  with  prayer,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 

JAMES  BLAKE,  President, 

William  Sickels,  }  s^.^etaries. 
John  Dowling,       \ 


APPENDIX. 


REV.    MR.    KAVANAUGH'S    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting;  and  said  ihat  no  event,  since  the 
Anierican  Revolution,  when  viewed  in  all  its  bearings  and  rela- 
tions to  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  Africa  on  the  other, 
was  of  magnitude  and  importance  superior  to  the  organization 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  under  whose  auspices  the 
meeting  had  that  evening  assembled.  It  was  a  daring  enterprise 
when  our  forefathers,  appealing  to  the  God  of  Heaven,  declared 
liiemselves  free  and  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  they 
were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  the  inalienable  rights 
of  freemen.  In  this  the]'  were  successful.  But  the  benefits  of 
their  achievements  were  not  to  be  confined  to  this  continent 
alone  ;  they  were,  in  the  providence  of  God,  made  the  guardians 
of  human  rights  for  other  portions  of  the  human  family.  The 
sciieme  of  planting  upon  the  Western  coast  of  Africa  a  Colony 
of  free  colored  persons,  with  a  view  to  its  rising  into  a  vigorous 
and  extensive  Republic,  destined  to  exert  a  salutary,  and, 
ultimately,  a  saving  influence  on  tiiat  dark  continent — dissemi- 
nating civil  and  religious  light  and  liberty  in  their  purest  forms, 
over  lands  where  superstition  and  every  outrage  upon  human 
rights  had  held  its  sway  for  ages,  was  a  conception  of  the  most 
gigantic  character,  and  one  which,  alone,  originated  in  American 
genious  and  philanthropy. 

Mr.  K.  said,  there  were  three  objects  to  be  achieved  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society:  1st.  The  relief  and  elevation 
of  the  free  persons  cf  color  in  our  land,  Avith  their  own  conseqt, 
by  placing  them  in  a  Colony  where  they  can,  by  progressive 
steps,  learn  the  arts  of  self-government,  and  be  pdaced  on  the 
jilatform  of  equal  political  and  social  rights  with  the  world. 
2ndly.  It  will  shed  light,  liberty  and  civilization,  on  benighted 
Africa,  and  redeem  her  sons  from  o  state  of  mental  and  moral 
degradation  and  bondage.  And,3rdly.,  through  the  medium  of 
these  two  effects,  it  must  put  an  end  to  the  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous slave  trade.  Mr.  K.  said,  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  trespass- 
ing too  much  on  the  time  of  the  Society,  he  could  follow  these 
achievements  out  to  their  consequences,  and  show  what  glorious 
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results  they  would  produce,  in    stimulating   to  exertion    tlie 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian  ! 

The  Colonization  Society  exercises  an  influence  on  both  the 
master  and  his  slave:  and  strange  as  it  mav  seem  to  some, 
it  can  he  proved  from  the  records  of  the  Society,  that  an  over- 
■n-helming  majority  of  emigrants  sent  out,  are  those  who  have 
been  emancipated  for  that  express  object. 

_  The  negro  wants  a  place  where  he  can  settle  down  among 
his  peers,  and  where  there  is  neither  social  nor  political  impe"^- 
diments  to  circumscribe  his  aspirations,  or  chain  down  his 
thoughts;  and  such  a  place  is  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  from 
whence  his  ancestors  were  taken  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  petty 
African  princes  and  mercenary  European  traders. 

But  many  well  meaning  persons  seem  anxious  to  retain  the 
colored  race  in  our  midst,  under  the  impression,  no  doubt,  that 
his  situation  here  is  more  desirable  than  it  would  be  on  the 
shores  of  Africa.  Is  this  so  ?  Can  we,  witli  truth,  call  the 
man  of  color  even  in  Indiana— even  //ere  in  this  non-slavehold- 
ing  State— free/  It  would  be  a  perfect  mockery  to  do  so. 
Is  he  socially  or  politically  free  ?  ^Vill  he  be  admitted  into  our 
families,  invited  to  our  tables,  as  the  companion  and  associate 
of  our  wives  and  daughters  ?  Will  any  of  us,  wiiatever  mav 
be  our  theories,  go  as  far  as  that,  and  without  which,  we 
yn-tually  acknowledge,  if  he  lives  here,  he  nnist  do  so  as  an 
nifenor?  No!  The  negro  in  our  land  is,  in  birth,  an  out-cast 
— of  a  difierent  color  and  race  from  the  majority;  and,  il  he 
pants  to  be  free,  he  cannot  find  freedom  and  equality  in  any 
part  of  the  American  Union.  What,  then,  is  the  most  obvious 
duty  ot  the  friend  ot  the  African  race?  Is  it  to  unite  and  publish 
homihes  and  abstractions  against  the  existence  of  prejudice  ;  or, 
taking  things  as  they  are,  to  endeavor  to  remove  the  unfortu- 
nate negro  beyond  the  reach  of  tJiis  ])rejudice?  Mr.  K.  said, 
he  could  never  see  reason  in  the  course  pursued  by  some 
individuals  on  this  subject. 

They  seem  disposed  to  spare  no  labor  or  pains,  in  searching 
for  all  the  evils  in  our  disordered  world,  in  any  way  connected 
with  our  country,  government,  or  prominent  persons  in  olfice, 
m  Church  or  State,  touching  the  subject  of  slavery:  and  when 
they  have  completed  their  work,  and  presented  the  great  mass 
of  wrongs,  wretchedness  and  oppression— magnified  and  colored 
m  their  most  frightful  forms,  we  are  called"  upon  to  look  — 
"Do  you  see?"  Do  you  see  that?"  Yes,  but  what  of 'it^ 
Why  its  wrong!  Well  we  all  know  that,  but  what  then? 
Why  its  sinful,— damning ! !  Well  so  much  the  worse,  but 
where  IS  the  remedy!  Why  it  ought  not  to  be ! ! !  But  have 
you  no  remedy  ? 
To  this  question  the  Abolitionist  is  bound  to  give  one  of  two 
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answers:  eiiher  that  lie  Itas  none,  or  that,  assumhig  the  char- 
acter of  a  political  party,  (as  they  liavc  done,)  they  aim  at 
arriving  at  the  slave  and  his  master  over  tiie  head  of  the  Federai, 
Constitution,  which  is,  in  its  very  nature,  highly  seditious  if 
not  ireasonahk ! 

The  Colonization  Society,  said  Mr.  K.,  commences  at  this 
point:  it  first  provides  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  then  seeks, 
judiciously,  to  apply  it.     It  does  good  to  America,  and  also  to 
Africa,  without  any  violence  or  admixture  of  evil  to  any  one. 
It  has  sent  about  7000  colonists  to  Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas  ; 
and  with  those  colonists  it  has  accomplished  much.      It  has 
shown  that,  if  a  colony  of  7000  colored  people  can  govern 
themselves,  they  can,  in  a  larger  community,  do  the  same." 
The  rich  colony  of  Liberia  lives — it  does"  more,  it  flourishes, 
and  has  already  become  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  of  a  wide  spread  influence  among  tlie  native  tribes  of  Africa. 
Its  operations  have  done  more  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the 
African  slave  trade  than  the  combined  eflbrts  of  the  British  and 
American   navies.      Twenty    thousand    of    the   natives    have 
become  citizens,  and  100,000  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
Colony  by  treaty.     How  wonderfully,  then,  has    this    Colony 
of  7000  operated,  and  what  splendid  results  they  have  produced  ! 
Mr.  K.  then  referred  to  a  paiiphlet  in  his  possession;  and 
said,  if  time  permitted,  he  would  have  read  extracts,  showing 
how  much  greater  the  mortality  at  Plymouth  and  Jamestown, 
■  among  the  first  settlers,  had  been,  than  in  the  colony  of  Liberia. 
Half  the  Colonists  of  the  former  place  died  the  first  six  months  ; 
and  six  attempts  were  made  to  settle  Jamestown,  in  Virginia, 
before  success  crowned  the  objects  of  the  Colonists,  owing  to 
the  mortality  which  prevailed.     The  mortality  in  Liberia,  since 
its  settlement,  has  been  only  Ah  per  cent.,  of  the  acclimated 
population,  and,  last  year,  it  was  even  less.     At  first,  as  in  all 
new  Colonies,  there  was  great  mortality;  but,  every  year,  the 
Colonv  improves  in  health,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  conveniences  of  life.     Out   of 
200  passengers  that  went  out  in  a  late  vessel,  only  one  man  and 
three  children  died  in  passing  through  the  acclimation. 

If  the  Society  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  all  that  its  friends 
could  wish,  it  has  done  something,  and  shown  how  much  more 
can  be  done.  It  will  doubtless  succeed,  and  establish  a  Repub- 
lican Commonwealth  which  will  shed  lustre  on  its  founders,  and 
carry  the  blessings  of  civilization  into  the  bosom  of  Africa.  The 
time  will  come  when  colored  men  will  see  their  interest,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  get  to  Liberia ;  and  when  they  get  there,  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  equality,  under  a  government  of  their 
choice,  they  will  thank  God  for  the  existence  of  such  an  asylum. 
Mr.  K.  said,  he  was  glad  on  meeting  abolitionists  here,  who, 
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though  preferring  iheir  own  mode  of  benefitting  the  negro,  wislt 
the  colonization  cause  God  speed,  as  it  might  do  some  good.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  good, 
and  every  Christian  and  benevolent  mind  must  rejoice  at  the 
approach  of  the  time  when  the  sons  of  Ham  shall  again  be 
gathered  together,  and  possess  the  land  of  the  South. 

Mr.  K.  said,  at  the  risk  of  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  the 
audience,  he  would  advert  to  one  or  two  additional  facts.  The 
slave  trade  which  has  desolated  Africa  so  long,  notwithstanding 
all  the  watchful  care  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States,  has  in- 
creased the  last  two  years  to  an  awful  extent.  The  Empire  of 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies — the  British  West  ludies — have 
opened  a  new  market  for  this  infamous  and  inhuman  traffic.  Mr. 
K.  then  related  some  facts  which  had  recently  fallen  under  his 
notice,  as  reported  by  an  American  naval  officer,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  men-of-war,  with  reference  to  captured  Afri- 
cans. The  British  cruisers,  as  they  get  £5  per  head  for  every 
negro  they  capture  on  board  a  slave  ship,  take  care  not  to 
take  them  until  they  go  into  port  and  receive  their  cargo.    After  (|, 

reporting  their  prize  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  nearest  Court  of  Ad-  il" 

miralty,  they  then  take  them  to  the  British  West  Indies,  or  other 
British  Provinces,  where  they  are  put  out  as  apprentices,  for  14 
years  ;  and  if  they  do  not  die  before  their  times  of  servitude  ex- 
pires, they  are  frequently  represented  as  dead,  and  made  to  serve 
as  effectually  as  if  they  were  slaves  for  life.  So  that  British 
captured  negroes  do  not,  like  those  captured  by  our  cruisers,  get 
back  again  to  Africa,  the  land  of  their  nativity.  This  is  dodging. 
the  infamy  of  slavery,  but,  virtually  keeping  it  uji  in  all  its 
horrors.  This  head-money  of  £5  is  a  premium  on  the  hypo- 
critical traffic. 

Mr.  K.  said,  Gallinas,  lying  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape 
Mount,  was  the  great  slave  mart  for  Western  Africa  ;  and  if 
this  place  could  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Liberian 
government,  one  great  out-let  for  that  barbarous  traffic  would  be 
stopped.  The  entire  vacant  territory  between  Cape  Mount  and 
Cape  Palmas,  and  so  far  north  as  to  include  Gallinas,  can  be 
purchased  for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  $20,000 ;  and  if 
this  purchase  was  effected,  we  might  expect  to  see  a  speedy 
termination  put  to  the  slave  trade  there.  Mr.  Buxton,  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  abolitionists  in  that  coun- 
try, after  having  visited  Africa,  and  examined  its  precise  situation, 
as  well  as  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  in  his  able  report  to  Congress, 
agree  in  the  opinion,  that  colonization  alone  can  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  slave  trade.  Gallinas,  alone,  can  be  purchased  for 
"$5,000,  including  40  miles  square  of  coast.  What  philanthro- 
pist should  hesitate  to  contribute  towards  an  object  so  desirable 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion?    Gov.  Roberts  has,  it  is 
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believed,  contracted  for  the  vacant  territory  between  Monrovif? 
and  Cape  Palmas,  and  for  the  country  between  Monrovia  and 
Cape  I\lount,  the  latter  to  be  called  "  Kentucky^  and  all  for  the 
small  sum  of  !S;'20,000— !i:i5,000  of  which  is  already  subscribed  m 
Kentuckv  and  of  the  remaining  $15,000,  813,000  have  been 
subscribed  in  sums  of  $1,000  each— leaving  only  $2,000  want- 
ing to  complete  the  $20,000.  This  purchase,  when  once  effected, 
wtll  put  in  our  possession  the  territory  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  traffic  is  carried  on.  This,  alone,  would  more  than 
repay  the  patrons  of  the  Colonization  cause  tor  every  dollar 
expended  from  the  foundation  of  the  Society  until  the  present 

moment.  ,     . 

It  is  sometimes  said'bv  those  u'ho  oppose  African  coloniza- 
tion, that  while  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  continue  to  yield  the 
profits   to  the  Southern  planter  that  they  now  do,  that  the 
value  of  the  slave  will  be  kept  up,  and  that  while  this  is  the 
case,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  planter  will  emancipate  his 
slaves.     While  we  gi'ant  that  there  is  some  force  in  this  remark, 
we  answer,  that  the  colonization  scheme  is  the  only  one  that 
promises  any  remedy  whatever  for  the  removal  of  the  difficulty. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  lies 
a'most  entirely  within  the  tropics,  possesses  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  lands,  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar  and 
rice,  thatis  found  upon  the  globe.     Thaf  in  Liberia,  and  across 
the  entire  continent,  along ^the  great  river  which  gives  access 
to  the  interior,  the  cotton  plant  is  cultivated  with  one-filth  the 
labor  that  it  is  done  in  this  country,  and  yields  from  year  to 
year,  from  the  same  plant,  a  most  superior  article,  and  in  great 
quantities.     The  sugar  cane  and  rice  are  also  cultivated  with 
rrreat   ease,  and  yields    a   very  large  profit.     Let  the   policy 
Sf  colonization,  therefore,  proceed  without  interruption,  and 
bring  these  lands  into  cultivation,  and  Africa  will  soon  show, 
that°she  possesses  the  means  in  her  own  hands,  of  redeeming 
her   scattered    and    unfortunate    children   from   bondage,  and 
crather  them  again  into  her  own  capacious  bosom.    The  products 
of  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  will  be  borne  from  her  shores  in  such 
quantities  to  the  European  and  other  markets,  that  she  will 
supply  the  demand,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  reduce  the  value  of 
these  articles  in  this  country,  and  with  thern  the  value  of  the 
slave,  whose  labor  is  employed  in  their  production,  that  the 
Southern  planter  will  find  that  his  own  interest  will  dictate  the 
policy  of  emancipation. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  wise  and  humane  policy  is  traught  with 
benefits  and  blessings  to  ths  colored  race,  in  every  aspect  in 
■which  it  may  be  viewed.  .      /. 


REV.  MR.  GURLEY'S  SrEECII. 

jMn.  GuRi.EY,  though  evidently  laboring  under  a  bad  cold, 
Kaid  he  conld  not  withhold  tlie  expression  of  his  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  objects  which  brougiu  the  meeting  together.  It 
is  sometimes  sneeringly  asked,  said  Mr.  G.,  what  has  Coloniza- 
tion done?  What  has  it  accomplished  in  the  twenty  years  of 
its  existence  ?  Before  answering  these  quesstions,  1  must  pre- 
mise that  Colonization  is  exclusively  a  private  enterprize,  sup- 
ported and  sustained  by  a  comparatively  few  individuals.  Al- 
though the  benefits  sought  are  almost  exclusively  national,  the 
noble  undertaking  originated  in,  and  has  been  prosecuted 
ahnost  exclusively  by,  private  benevolence.  The  Society  has, 
since  its  organization,  laid  several  memorials  before  Congress, 
setting  forth  the  claims  of  Colonization  to  national  patronage 
and  protection ;  and,  although  in  every  instance  favorably  re- 
ceived and  favorably'reported  on,  these  reports  have  never  been 
made  the  basis  of  very  efficient  action.  So  that,  sir,  whatever 
Colonization  has  accomplished,  has  been  by  private  means,  and 
the  contributions  of  a  very  few  individuals.  The  Society,  in- 
dependent  of  governmental  neglect,  has  had  great  and  embar- 
rassing difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  particularly  at  the 
Nortii.  There  its  founders  have  been  accused  of  th.e  basest  and 
mo^t  unworthy  motives,  for  the  unv/orthy  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  sympathies  of  community  fiom  its  support.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Society  has  moved  steadily  on  in 
its  glorious  career,  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  noble  objects 
of  its  creation ,  and  can  now  boast  of  results  calculated  to 
silence  its  enemies,  and  fill  the  hearts  of  its  friends  with  joy  and 
gratitude  to  God.  It  has,  sir,  established,  by  small  means,  a 
nourishing  and  prosperous  Colony  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa,  where  the  colored  man  can  find  an  asylum,  and  enjoy 
freedom,  indeed.  There,  sir,  in  the  father  land  of  the  African 
race,  stands  Liberia,  where,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  officers 
are  elective — a  Republic,  modelled  after  our  own — where  all 
the  officers  are  colored  men,  and  amenable  to  the  people,  as  with 
us,  for  their  public  conduct.  There  are  in  this  Colony,  churches, 
school  houses,  newspapers  and  printing  presses,  an  Executive, 
Legislature,  Courts  of  justice,  civil  and  military  officers ;  and  all 
the  World  is  wondering  at  the  noble  spectacle,  the  sole  fruits 
of  Christian  philanthropy  and  private  enterprise.  Whilst  its 
enemies  are  caviling  and  finding  fault,  because  it  has  not,  by 
means  so  inadequate,  done  all  that  could  be  wished  in  the  few 
short  years  of  its  existence,  one  star  after  another — Monrovia, 
GrandTiassa,  Millsburgh,  Caldwell  and  Maryland,  in  Liberia — 
has,  di^f  by  magic,  shot  athwart  the  vision  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
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sionary  in  that  region,  (so  recently  the  seat  of  barbarism 
and  heathenism,)  and  caused  him  to  praise  God  for  an  institu- 
tion Avhose  fjxiits  (in  all  that  enobles  and  elevates  the  human 
race,)  he  sees  sown  broad  cast  around  him  on  these  once 
desolate  shores.  If  this  is  not  enough  to  silence  the  enemies 
of  Colonization,  we  can  point  to  Liberia  as  an  asylum  for 
the  free  colored  people  wherever  found.  Here,  in  our  own 
country,  the  colored  man  is  every  where  oppressed ;  he 
labors  under  social  as  well  as  civil  disabilities,  originating  in 
difierences  of  color  and  of  race,  which  can  never  be  wholly 
eradicated  or  removed.  There,  in  his  own  Africa,  the  man  of 
color  will  find  an  organized  empire,  ruled  and  governed  by  men 
of  his  own  color  and  race,  with  no  legal  or  social  impediments 
to  impede  his  aspirations  after  an  honorable  distinction  and 
fame.  These  considerations  will  deveiope  their  faculties,  and 
elevate  their  minds  to  the  dignity  and  stature  of  freedom,  which 
they  could  never  hope  to  enjoy  //ere.  If  we  can  take  our 
colored  brethren  by  the  hand,  and  induce  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  high  destiny  which  awaits  them  in  this  noble  Colo- 
ny, (which  has  already  obtained  so  high  a  rank  for  commercial 
and  agricultural  industry  and  enterprise,)  we  may  consider  our- 
selves among  their  benefactors  and  most  judicious  friends. 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  has  been  well  said  by  P,Ir,  Kavanaugh, 
this  infant  Colony  has  already  done  more  towards  suppressing 
the  African  slave  trade,  than  the  exertions  of  the  combined 
navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  civilized  world,  at  the  expense 
of  an  incalculable  amount  of  human  lives  and  treasure.  Great 
Britain,  in  her  Parliamentary  reports,  and  in  the  rejiorts  of  her 
naval  officers,  acknowledges  it.  Tiie  iiistory  of  the  abortive 
attempts  to  suppress  this  inhuman  traflic,  is  melancholy  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  after  all,  that 
it  can  be  broken  up  and  destroyed  by  Colonization  alone. 
This,  sir,  is  what  the  Colony  in  Liberia  has  been  doing.  It  has 
suppressed  the  trade  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  700  miles, 
except  one  or  two  factories ;  and  these  marls  for  the  inhuman 
traffic  will  be  destroyed,  as  soon  as  a  small  sum  of  money, 
asked  for  their  purchase,  can  be  procured.  This  territory  was 
the  great  outlet  for  the  slave  trade  before  its  purchase  by  the 
Colony;  and,  at  a  low  estimate,  20,000  human  beings  have, 
through  the  means  of  its  purchase,  been  prevented  every  year 
from  being  sold  into  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  And,  if 
that  was  the  only  good  effected  by  the  Society,  it  would  be 
enough  to  recommend  it  to  every  Christian  and  friend  to  )m- 
manity. 

In  the  third  place,  as  the  means  of  carrying  Christianity  to 
150  millions  of  Heathen  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  Colonization 
has  done,  and  is  susceptible  of  doing,  more  than  any  systematic 
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Jilaii  of  luissiouary  eiiort  that  has  ever  been  attein]ited  or 
tlevised.  What  lias  Christianity  or  missionary  enterprise  done 
lor  Africa,  ajiart  from  Colonization  ?  Ahiiost  nothing!  Some 
of  the  Missionaries  Avho  have  attempted  it,  have  speodiiy  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  climate,  and  others  victims  to  the  barbarhy  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  experience  of  the  past  proves  tiiat  the  clhnate 
of  Africa  is  almost  certain  death  to  the  ^vhite  man — lie  cannot 
endure  it;  and  consequently,  if  the  enterprise  of  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  that  dark  Continent  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
white  man,  it  must  and  will  fail.  That  enterprise,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  must  be  then  entrusted  to  the  colored  man. 
But  how  can  colored  men  operate  against  the  combined  eflbrts 
of  cannibalism  and  war,  unless  they  go  in  Colonies,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  those  attacks  which  are  indis- 
criminately directed  against  all  strangers  visiting  those  shores? 
Colonies  planted  along  the  coast  are,  tiien,  the  only  means 
suited  to  the  peculiar  necessity  of  the  case,  as  a  means  of  carry- 
ing the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization  into  the  rich, 
fertile  and  populous  regions  of  Central  Africa.  Mr.  G.  then 
referred  to  an  accurate  historical  and  statistical  account  of  mis- 
sions, both  (Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  Africa,  written  by  Mr. 
Tracy,  which  showed  that  these  missions,  although  tiiey  cost_ 
vast  sums  of  money,  and  cau^ed  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
valuable  lives,  were  almost  total  failures,  apart  from  the  influence 
of  Colonies  on  the  coast,  ^^'e  should,  tiien,  said  .Mr.  G.,  bless 
Ciod  for  Liberia— what  it  has  done  lor  missions,  and  what  it 
may  do.  We  may  yet,  through  its  instrumentality,  hope  for 
Africa  the  arrival  of  that  blessed  period  when  Ethiopia  shall 
shake  oif  her  shackles,  and  stretch  out  her  arms  in  praises  and 
glory  to  God  ! 

There  is,  said  Mr.  G.,  another  consideration.  There  is  a 
prevailing  impression  among  the  native  African  tribes,  that 
there  is  a  vast  and  insurmountable  dilTeience  between  the 
white  and  black  races  ;  and  that  the  one  is  to  be  always  c:ivilized, 
and  the  other  always  barbarous.  The  Colony  of  Liberia,  com- 
posed of  descendants  of  Africa,  refutes  this  idea.  Its  example 
will  make  an  impression  on  their  minds,  which  the  most  labored 
ar<Tuments  would  fail  to  do ;  and  will  do  more  to  give  them  a 
correct  idea  of  the  moral  and  social  susceptibilities  of  the 
African  race,  than  all  other  causes  combined.  If  Liberia  had 
done  nothing  but  this,  it  would  be  enough,  and  the  labor  of  its 
founders  would  not  have  been  in  vain.  If  the  Colony  had  done 
nothing  but  this,  enough  would  have  been  done  to  commend  it 
to  the  approbation  of  every  reflecting  mind.  Colonization  has 
encouraged  emancipation,  and  awakened  a  desire  for  improve- 
ment among  the  African  race.  The  great  mass  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  Liberia,  have  been  emancipated  slaves.     Coloniza- 


xian  is  a  cause  that  does  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  its  principles 
are  consonant  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  It 
does  not  aim  at  impracticahle  things.  It  hos  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  colored  people  themselves ; — they  look  to  Liberia, 
and  a  hope  springs  up  in  their  breasts,  that  the  night  of  their 
sorrows  is  nearing  its  end. 

Mr.  G.  said  he  must  close,  having  said  much  more  than  he 
intended  when  he  rose;  but  I  must  add,  in  conclusion,  said 
Mr.  G.,  that,  considering  its  small  beginnings  and  its  limited 
means,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  its  results,  the 
establishment  of  the  Colonization  Society  is  an  event  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  has  founded  a  successful 
and  prosperous  Republic  on  the  benighted  shores  of  Africa ;  au 
asylum  to  which  thousands  of  the  exiled  and  oppressed  children 
of  Africa  will  yet  crowd,  as  the  promised  land  of  their  social 
and  political  redemption.  It  is  the  germ  of  a  mighty  Republic 
that  will  yet  civilize  and  Christianize  Africa,  and  repay  its 
inhabitants  for  the  countless  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  trafhc.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  do 
not  think  I  exaggerate  its  importance,  when  I  say  that  African 
Colonization  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  enterprise  of  .the  age, 
■and,  as  such,  deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  all  good 
men.  .  - 


MR.   COOK'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Cook  rose  to  sustain  the  resolution,  which,  although  it 
took  very  broad  ground,  he  believed  could  be  fully  sustained  by 
the  facts.  It  has  been  said  by  those  who  oppose  Colonization, 
and  wish  to  retain  the  colored  man  among  us,  that  the  prejudice 
against  the  African  lace  is  cruel  and  unjust.  He  would  not 
argue  that  point,  or  question  the  fact,  which  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  doubt ;  but  still,  just  or  unjust,  no  one  can  dispute  its 
existence,  and  he  feared  it  was  likely  to  continue.  His  object 
was  to  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be; 
and,  in  this  view  of  the  condition  of  the  free  negro  in  our  land, 
he  believed  nothing  short  of  Colonization — of  removal  from  the 
country — could  confer  upon  him  that  social  and  political 
equality,  and  that  perfect  liberty  and  independence,  that  are 
assential  ingredients  in  perfect  freedom. 

Mr.  C.  spoke  of  the  situation  of  the  negro  in  those  States  of 
the  Union  called  free ;  and  said,  that  even  in  Massachusetts,  his 
condition  was  any  thing  but  pleasant  and  agreeable.  He  lately 
i-ead  in  the  newspapers  of  a  case  where  a  colored  man  sued  the 
trustees  of  a  common  school,  because  his  child  would  not  be 
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permitted  to  enter  it  as  a  scholar,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against 
color.  The  persons  who  refused  admittance  to  this  child  were, 
no  doubt,  resolutely  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract;  but 
were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  colored  man  to  that  social 
equality,  without  which  political  freedom  would  be  a  mockery. 
Mr.  C.  then  told  some  anecdotes  of  Gov.  Roberts  of  Liberia,  who, 
although  a  colored  man,  is  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  ac- 
quirements and  a  man  of  fine  character.  Judge  Wilkinson,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  warm  and  ardent  friend  and  patron  of  Coloniza- 
tion, accompanied  him  to  'the  rail  road  office  to  procure  a  seat 
in  the  cars  for  New  York,  but  what  must  have  been  his  chagrin 
a'lid  feelings,  as  a  man  of  sensibility,  when  he  was  told  he  could 
not  go  that  day,  as  there  was  no  car  appropriated  to  colored 
people  starting  !  Judge  Wilkinson  immediately  hired  a  car  for 
that  special  purpose,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  proceed  on  his 
journey.  At  another  time  he  had  occasion  to  go  up  to  Albany, 
and  handed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  boat  the  usual  amount  of'passage 
money,  but  a  portion  of  it  was,  to  his  surprise,  returned,  with 
the  mortifying  observation,  that  they  only  charged  negroes  §2! 
Whilst  on  board,  he  attempted  to  walk  through  the  boat,  and 
examine  its  various  fixtures,  but  he  was  arrested  in  his  progress 
by  being  told  that  negroes  could  not  pass  through  the  boat. 
He  told  Rlr.  Phelps,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  (from 
whence  he,  Mr.  C,  leai-ned  these  facts,)  that  although  this  was 
his  native  country,  he  was  impatient  to  leave  it,  and  hasten  to 
a  land  where  the  color  of  the  skin  was  no  impediment  to  en- 
joying the  social  institutions  of  life.  He  was  right:  no  man, 
having  a  just  conception  of  the  full  dignity  of  a  freeman,  could 
feci  or  do  less;  and  hence  the  truth  of  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  meeting,  and  which  he  hoped  w^ould  be  adopted. 


REV.  MR.  RICHMOND'S  SPEECH. 

Dr.  Richmond  said,  the  Colonization  Society  was  an  institu- 
tion for  which  he  had  always,  from  its  fii'st  establishment,  felt 
a  lively  and  sincere  interest;  but,  for  some  time  past,  from  study 
and  reflection,  this  interest  had  been  increased.  Like  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  he  felt  that  slavery  was  a  great 
and  growing  evil — a  great  cur'se  upon  the  country;  but  when 
he  read  and  saw  the  effects  of  Colonization  on  Africa,  he  began 
to  think  that  Slavery,  under  the  Providence  of  God,  may  have 
been  permitted  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  as  a  means  of 
christianizing  and  redeeming  that  benighted  land.  When  he 
heard  of  its  eflects  in  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  and  in 


Civilizing  Africa,  it  seemed  to  him  that  even  tlie  poor  negro 
himself  should  thank  God  for  his  slavery.  It  may  yet  be  the 
means  of  re-paying  Africa  for  the  horrors  inflicted  upon  her 
children  by  the  slave  trade. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  slavery  can  be  got  rid  of — 
by  culonizing  the  colored  man  in  Africa,  or  by  setting  him  free 
here.     As  io  the  free  negro,  I  must  confess,  no  one  can  covet 
his  condition;  as  a  free  negro  in  Indiana  is  very  little  better  off 
than  a  slave  in  Kentucky.  In  fact  it  were  better  to  he  the  slave 
of  a  rrood  and  humane  master  in  Kentucky,  than  to  be  a  nomi- 
nally free  negro  in  Indianapolis,  with  no  political  or  social  rights, 
andto  be  looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior  by  every  person  he 
meets  in  the  streets.     As  to  Abolition,  and  the  setting  them  all 
•at  liberty  here,   he  believed   it  inexpedient  and  impracticable,  - 
because,  (with  the  prejudice   against  his  race)  it  would  do  the 
colored  man  no  good,  and  might,   in  the  slave  States,  do  the 
whites  much  harm.     It  might  stimulate  the  emancipated  slaves 
to  employ  their  numerical  strength  and  brute  force,  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  whites,  and  to  attempt  to  subjugate  them  as 
they  did  in  St.  Domingo,  by  way  of  avenging  the  contempt  and 
contumely  with  which  they  had  been  treated.     To  avert  this 
danger  to   our  brethren  in  the  south.   Colonization  is  the  only 
remedy.     When  we  come  to  consider  the  difference  of  color,  of 
odor,  and  of  race,  between  the  whites  and  the  colored,  there  is 
very  little  "prospect  that  we  will  ever  take  thern  by  the  hand, 
and  admit  them  to  a  full  participation  in  all  our  social  and  poli- 
tical privileges.     If  we  do  not — if  we  stop  short  of  this — it  will, 
of  course,  beget  rivalry,  jealousy  and  bad  feelings,  for  which 
nothinrf  but  removal  and  Colonization  can  be  found  an  adequate 
remedy.     The  kind  of  "i'reedom"  now  enjoyed  by  the  free  ne- 
gro, is  all  a  farce.     He  cannot  vote,  he  cannot  go  into  our 
churches,  he  cannot  associate  or  intermarry  with  the  dominant 
race  — in  shoi't,  he  enjoys  no  freedom  at  all  in  any  part  of  our 
Union.    The  slave  of  a  respectable  man  has  a  kind  and  indulgent 
master  to  protect  and  defend  him,  but  the  nominally  free  negro 
is  hunted  as  a  stranger  and  an  outcast  throughout  the  whole 
■    length  and  breadth  of  our  land.     Why,  then,  attempt  to  keep 
him  here,  subject  to  such  dir.abilities,  and  which,  as  they  arise 
from  prejudices  of  color  and  race,  can  never  be  entirely  re- 
moved? 

The  friends  of  Colonization  say  to  the  negro,  go  to  Africa; 
carry  with  you  the  Bible;  carry  with  you  the  story  of  Christi- 
anity and  of  man's  redemption — it  will  do  good,  and  can  do  no 
harm.  The  reason  why  white  missionaries  dont  succeed,  is  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  color.  It  is  the  nature  of  uncivilized 
nations  to  be  suspicious,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a  mark- 
ed difference  of  race.     There  can  be  no  such  prejudice  against 
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the  colored  Colonists  of  Liberia ;  because,  when  they  see  iTflen 
of  the  same  race,  with  their  hoes,  their  axes,  and  their  ploughs, 
carrying  with  them  all  the  evidences  of  permanent  settlement 
and  identity  with  their  country,  it  inspires  confidence  in  their 
character  and  designs.  If  we  can't  colonize  all,  Ave  can  colonize; 
some  ;  and  we  may  prepare  an  asylum  for  the  colored  man  in 
the  event  of  a  collision  or  civil  war,  (which  may  Heaven  avert!) 
and  it  may  yet  be  the  means  of  saving  them  from  destruction. 
Mr.  R.  said  he  was  glad  the  resolution  was  ofiered,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  pass.  > 


REV.  MR.   BEECHER'S    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Beecher  commenced  by  remarks  to  this  effect :  that  in 
a  subject  so  large  and  complicated  as  that  of  slavery,  and  to  be 
settled  by  such  a  tribunal,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  whole 
truth,  and  only  the  truth,  would  be  found  in  any  party  or  asso- 
ciation.    It  must  be  gathered  up  from  all. 

To  discuss  slavery  in  respect  to  its  principles,  is  to  discuss  the 
laws  and  rights  of  the  social  state,  of  the  civil  state,  of  political 
economy,  and  of  morals.  To  handle  it  practically,  is  to  recon- 
struct the  agriculture,  the  social  manners  and  state,  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  mutual  relations  of  some  three  millions  of  people. 

This  aspect  is  sufiiciently  formidable.  It  would  be  a  task  for 
the  selectest  tribunal,  for  the  coolest  and  most  sagacious  states- 
men. But  it  is  not  a  question  left  to  them  ;  but  one  agitated  by 
twenty-million  people;  a  question  rolled  and  tossed  by  the 
reasonings,  the  theories  and  iancies,  the  passions  and  lusts, 
the  moral  sentiments  and  pecuniary  interests  of  this  immense 
diverse  mass. 

On  this  account,  he  who  becomes  a  parti/  vian,  is  almost 
sure  to  take  partial,  and,  therefore,  erroneous  views.  Upon 
what  plan  the  consent  of  the  masters  can  be  gained  to  emanci- 
pate; whether  a  race,  willingly  retained  amidst  us  (none  the 
less  from  their  physical  peculiarities,)  for  purposes  of  gain,  can- 
not be  endured,  if  retained  for  purposes  of  civilization ; — whether 
it  be  a  feasible  thing  to  take  up  and  put  down,  at  thousands  of 
miles  distance,  three  million  people,  and  to  confirm  there  their 
national  existence, — these  are  problems  never  before  proposed 
to  a  nation  for  solution;  and  which  cannot  be  easily  solved  by 
us,  without  patient  research  for  truth  in  every  quarter,  and 
much  moderation  in  the  employment  of  it  when  found. 

On  this  account,  Mr.  B.  thought,  that  while  men  disagreed 
in  respect  to  many  points,  they  should  rejoice  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  uniting  on  points  where  they  could  agree ;  and 
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that,  constrained,  as  he  \vas,  to  dissent  from  many,  as  it  respects 
the  benefits  to  this  country  lioped  from  the  Colonization  Society, 
he  cordially  and  fully  agreed  with  them  in  their  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  Africa.  A  very 
acute  and  able  writer  had  thrown  important  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Colonial  Missions,  in  his  "History  of  Christian  Missions 
in  Africa."  Without  a  Colony  at  their  back,  missions  had  never 
succeeded  there. 

The  Afiican  savage  of  the  West  Coast  was  a  creature  with- 
out parallel.  Their  shore  was  the  lair  of  pirates  at  first;  when 
they  had  done  their  worst,  and  a  lower  point  was  to  be  gained, 
the  slave  trader  came  in,  and,  upon  a  savage  nature,  debauched 
by  the  lusts  of  pirates,  was  inoculated  the  most  ferocious 
avarice.  Out  of  this  abominable  progeny  springs  the  slave 
trade.  Amidst  such  materials,  Christian  Missions  had  never 
been  able  to  retain  their  existence.  Little  as  we  sympathise 
with  Rome,  we  cannot  but  admii'e  the  wisdom  of  her  plans; 
and  whatever  effort  she  relinquished,  must  be  difficult  indeed. 
Protestant  missions  next  succeeded,  but  without  varying  the 
result,  until  they  had  begun  to  act  from  the  basis  of  Colonies. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  prospect  of  civilization 
in  Africa.  The  colonies  of  South  -Afiica,  reaching  gradually 
upward  along  both  sides  of  the  continent;  the  colonies  on  the 
west  shore;  the  military  colonies  on  the  north,  with  the  com- 
mercial influence  exerted  by  Europe  upon  Egypt, — all  these 
things  appeared  to  him  to  portend  a  better  day  for  Africa. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  resolution  contemplated  the  benefits 
resulting  to  Africa  from  Colonization,  it  had  his  hearty  concur- 
rence. 


[This  speech  should  have  appeared  as  the  Jl7-si  in  the  appen- 
dix, but  as  a  copy  fould  not  be  procured  until  the  third  form 
was  ready  for  press,  it  is,  of  necessity,  forced  out  of  its  proper 
place.]  .  z 

HON.    R.    W.    THOMPSON'S    SPEECH. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson  being  requested  to  address  the  Con- 
vention, said:  That  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  able  to 
interest  the  Convention,  by  anything  he  might  say,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  colonization;  as  it  was  a  subject  to  which  he  had  not, 
recently,  paid  much  attention.  But  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
present  such  suggestions  as  then  occurred  to  his  mind. 
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It  had  always  been  to  him  a  subject  of  great  surprice  thaf 
the  publii;  mind,  in  this  country,  was  not  more  actively  aroused 
tp  the  importance  of  the  object  which  the  friends  of  coloniza- 
tion proposed  to  accomplis!;.  It  is  certainly  a  subject  which 
excites  all  the  best  sympathies  of  the  American  citizen  — most 
deeply  and  actively.  It  is  emphatically  Vi-great  work;  — a 
work  in  wdiich  every  Patriot  and  Christian  can  find  a  field  for 
the  largest  philanthropy.  It  presents  to  the  mind,  considera- 
tions, incomparably  more  elevated  and  ennobling,  than  the 
many  angry  and  embittered  party  contests  with  wluch  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  agitate  ourselves.  It  off'crs  a  common 
ground  upon  which  all  men,  of  all  parties,  may  stand  in  perfect 
harmony  and  union. 

^  The  great  and  leading  object  of  colonization  is,  to  remove 
irom  this  country,  free  persons  of  color,  icilh  their  own  consent. 
It  does  not  propose  to  make  them  free;  nor  to  interfere,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  with  the  relation  between  master  and  slave. 
It  IS  peaceable  and  constitutional:— there  is  nothinc^  revolu- 
tionary, nothing  that  tends  to  anarchy,  about  it.  It  d^e^i^ns  to 
leave  the  question  o^ slavery  where  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  left  it.  The  true  friends  of  colonization  are  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  adjustment  of  this  deli- 
cate question  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and,  in  view 
of  those  difficulties,  they  wodd  guard,  most  sedulously  and  re- 
ligiously, the  principles  of  the  great  compromise  then  mad^, 
I  hat  compromise  must  stand  where  it  is  and  as  it  is.  Any  in- 
cendiary force  which  wild  fanaticism  shall  employ  to  chancre  or 
violate  It,  must  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  our  glorious  Union, 
—  a_  union  consecrated  by  tl^.e  wisdom  and  laboi*  of  the  purest 
patriotism  and  endeared  to  every  American  heart. 

We  have  been  very  much  accustomed  of  late  years,  said  lAIr 
T.,  to  hear  the  charge  of  slarenj  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government.  But  in  nothing  is  more  injustice  done  us. 
Our  forefathers,  while  in  coHonial  subjection  to  England,  made 
repeated  remonstrances  against  the  course  of  that  Government 
in  regard  to  the  slave  trade:  vet  those  renionstrances  had  little 
effect  in  checking  the  influence  of  those  sordid  feelings  which 
prompted  this  nefarious  traffic.  It  swelled  the  cofTers  of  the 
Lnghsh  government,  and  that  government  extended  protection 
to  It.  It  caused  slavery  to  be  introduced  here.  It  sustained 
find  legalized  all  the  abominable  acts  of  abandoned  men,  who 
tore,  with  strong  arms,  the  helpless  African  from  his  "father 
land,"  and  made  him  the  subject  of  barter,  sale,  and  bondac-e. 
ihus  was  the  institution  of  slavery  created  in  this  country, 
without  our  consent,  and  those  who  forced  it  upon  us,  are  the 
last  who  should  complain  that  we  are  content  to  leave  it  with 
Its  full  and  entire  constitutional  guards. 
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A  very  short  period  had  elapsed  after  tlie  Constitution  was 
ionned,  before  the  subject  of  colonization  attracted  the  public 
notice,  as  the  best  and  most  certain  means  of  amelioraling  the 
condition  of  the  liberated  African.  In  this  work  of  philan- 
thropy the  State  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  move.  In  1802  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  asking 
aid  from  Congress,  to  colonize  her  free  blacks,  upon  a  part  of 
the  public  domain.  A  correspondence  on  the  subject,  took 
place  between  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  most  suitable  location  for  a 
colony.  Tiie  propriety  of  donating,  for  that  purpose,  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Ohio  and  .^lississippi  rivers,  including 
tlie  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;— a  portion  of  tlie  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  a  part  of  Louisiana,  was  dis- 
cussed, but  not  much  favored  by  },h.  Jefferson,  whose  far- 
reaching  sagacity  enabled  him  to  foretell  the  destiny  of  this 
great  valley  and  to  predict  tliat  it  wouki  become  a  vast  field  of 
enterprise,  industry  and  wealth.  It  was  thought  more  expedi- 
ent that  efibrts  should  be  made  to  procure  some  portion  of  St. 
Domingo,  or  a  part  of  South  America  or  of  Africa;  yet  no  plan 
was  consummated,  and  the  General  Government  did  not  act  jn 
the  matter. 

But  it  did  not  fail  to  exert  other  and  more  efl'icient  means  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  was  reserved  to  the  Several  States  to  permit 
the  transportation  of  slaves,  within  their  separate  jurisdiction, 
unrestricted  by  the  action  of  the  General  Government,  until 
ISOS.  Congress,  therefore,  coula  not  restrain  this  trade  pre- 
vious to  that  time.  But  so  abhorrent  had  it  become,  that  a 
prospective  act  Avas  passed  in  1S07,  abolishing  it  entirely,  so  far 
as  the  government  had  the  power  to  do  so.  jMore  active  and 
energetic^  measures  were  soon  after  suspended,  by  the  war  with 
Great_ Britain,  which,  during  its  continuance,  required  all  the 
energies  of  the  GJovernment  and  people.  Soon  after  the  war, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia—  Gen.  Charles  Fenton  Mer- 
cer, then  in  Congress,  sought  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion denouncing  the  slave  trade  s.^  piracy  and  those  engaged  in 
it  as  punishable  with  death.  This  resolution  was  passed  in 
1820,  and  thus  the  American  Government  secured  to  itself  the 
prouB  immortality  of  being  the  first,  while  she  was  yet  the 
youngest  among  those  of  the  civilized  world,  to  wipe  from  her 
national  escutcheon  any  blot  which  this  foul  traffic  had  fixed 
there. 

_  But  even  this,  efficient  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  Our  Government  of  itself, 
could  not  do  it.     It  needed  the  aid  of  other  nations.     And  Con . 
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grcss,  iherefore,  in  1S23,  authorized  the  President  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  other  maritime  jiowers,  witii  the  view  of  ma- 
iling it  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  interesting  corres- 
pondence which  ensued  on  this  subject,  connected  with  the 
right  of  search,  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Channing,  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  a  perusal.  Without  reference  to  it, 
it  was  enough  for  his  present  purpose,  said  Mr.  T.,  to  remark 
that  the  object  of  the  Government  was  ultimately  accomplished, 
and  that  the  slave  trade  is  now  denounced  as  piracy  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  punishable  with  death. 

The  strongest  maritime  powers  are  now  engaged  in  its  sup- 
pression ;  and  a  portion  of  our  naval  force  is  stationed  off  the 
African  coast  for  that  purpose.  But  with  all  the  vigilance 
which  is  thus  employed,  it  has  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
He  had  somewhere  seen  a  statement  that  it  was  greater  now 
than  at  any  former  period.  How  melancholy  and  humiliating 
t!;e  reflection,  that  there  are  men  in  human  shape,— made  after 
the  likeness  of  the  God  of  Heaven  —  who  pursue,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  wea/th,  this  revolting  traffic !  There  is  not  about  it,  one 
single  redeeming  or  excusing  feature.  It  is  black  as  death. 
We  shrink  from  the  bare  contemplation  of  it,  as  we  would 
shrink  back  from  a  ghastly  and  mangled  corpse.  Those  who 
pursue  it  are  little  better  than  demons. 

AVhilst  the  several  measures  to  which  he  had  referred,  said 
Mr.  T.,  were  in  progress,  there  were  not  wanting  many  liberal- 
minded  and  enlightened  citizens  of  our  country,  to  step  forward 
and  tender  their  individual  and  associated  influence  in  this  great 
work  of  philanthropy.  Perhaps,  the  chief  amongst  them  was 
the  Rev.  Robert  Finley  of  New  Jersey  —  a  man  of  enlarged 
views  and  the  most  devout  piety.  In  1816  he  visited  the  City 
of  Washington,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  influence  of  some  distinguished  public  men,  in  the 
cause  of  colonization.  In  tliis  he  met  with  immediate  success, 
and  the  result  v.as,  the  organization  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  which  took  place  in  that  city,  on  the  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1S16.  He  needed  but  to  refer  to  a  few  of  those  who 
participated  in  this  meeting,  to  show  that  its  object  was  ap- 
proved by  the  leading  minds  of  the  country,  and  more  especially 
of  the  slave  States.  The  first  President  of  the  Society  was 
Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  then  on  the  bench  of  theSuoreme 
Court,  and  amongst  its  Vice  Presidents  were  Mr.  Clay,  Gen. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia. 
The  names  of  these  distinguished  men,  at  once,  gave  influence 
to  the  cause,  and  its  fruits  were  soon  manifest. 

The  Society  soon  sent  out  to  Africa,  agents  to  survey  the 
coast  of  Liberia,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  a  suitable 
location  for  a  colony  could  be  found.      The  examination  was 
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Kitisfactory.,  and  in  1S20  a  ship-load^of  SS  emigrants  embarked 
from  the  port  of  New  York.  Since  tliat  time  tiie  colonists  have 
gradually  increased  until  they  now  number  near  7,000,.  inclu- 
ding some  recaptured  Africans  who  have  become  attached  to 
the  Government. 

And  all  this  has  been  done  without  any  diiect  aid  from  the 
General  Government,  but  by  individual  enterprise  and  liberality 
alone.  What  may  the  Society  not  do  with  Government  aid? 
And  there  is  no  good  reason  why  that  aid  should  be  withheld. 
Millions  of  public  money  are  squandered  for  purposes  wholly 
useless — -while  a  few  thousands,  devoted  to  this  work,  might 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  many  a  poor  and  dejected  African, 
and  make  him  feel  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  feelings  with  our- 
selves, and  not  incapable  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  free 
government. 

But  colonization  has  not  been  alone  carried  on  by  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society.  The  Maryland  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, which  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  has 
sent  out  emigrants,  and  in  1S33  fi-amed  a  constitution  and  re- 
publican form  of  government  for  them,  under  which  they  are 
now  living  in  prosperity  and  happiness.  This  colony  is  south 
of  Liberia,  extending  both  north  and  south  of  Cape  Palmas  — 
on  the  south  western  coast.     It  is  called  Maryland  in  Liberia. 

The  societies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  conjointly 
established  a  colony  at  Bassa  Cove,  which  is  situated  in  Libe- 
ria, at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Johns.  Those  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  have  established  a  colony  at  Greenville,  which 
is  also  in  Liberia.  The  settlement  at  Monrovia  was  made  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  alone. 

All  these  settlements  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  that 
at  Monrovia  there  are  Jive  flourishing  towns,  and  in  the  town 
of  Monrovia  alone,  there  are  two  newspapers  regularly  pub- 
lished. In  the  Bassa  Cove  settlement  there  are  two  towns,  and 
in  that  at  Greenville,  one. 

The  entire  population  in  1S3S  was  about  5000,  but  Mr.  7.'., 
computed  it  now,  at  about  7000,  allowing  a  fair  rate  of  increase 
produced  by  emigration  and  acquisitions  from  the  natives,  who 
are  rapidly  attaching  themselves  to  the  colonists.  The  'coun- 
try occupied  by  them,  including  both  Liberia  and  Maryland, 
extends  from  the  Pisson  River  on  the  north,  to  the  Cavalla 
River  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
and  reaches  back  into  the  interior,  nominally  about  fo-rty  miles, 
but  is  gradually  extending,  as  the  colonists  have  adiopted  the 
policy  of  purchasing  lands  from  the  natives,  to  who  m  they  are 
also  extending  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  -Christianity. 

Their  constitution  and  form  of  government  is  st  rictly  repub- 
lican—  after  the  model  of  our  own.  The  freedorr  i  of  thought, 
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of  the  Press  and  of  speech  are  well  and  securely  guaranteed, 
and  their  systeni  of  laws  is  simple  and  yet  just.  There  is  a 
general  prevalence  of  religious  opinions  amongst  them,  and  the 
flourishing  condition  of  their  churches  evidences  that  the  mis- 
sionary has  not  been  idle  there,  and  presents  the  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  African  idols  may  be  broken  down, 
and  altars,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,  be 
erected  where  they  stand. 

The  commerce  of  the  colonists  is,  by  no  means,  inconsidera- 
ble; and  must  gradually  increase.  The  climate  is  tropical  — 
Cape  Palmas,  at  the  south,  being  about  4  deg.  30  niin.  north 
latitude,  and  the  mouth  of  Pissou  River,  on  the  north,  about  7 
deg.  north  latitude;  of  course  the  trojncal  fruits  are  all  produced 
there  in  abundance.  The  soil  is  represented  as  exceedingly 
fertile.  Of  the  vegetables  which  it  produces,  may  be  enumera- 
ted, the  sweet  potatOj  cassada,  yams,  cocoa,  ground  nuts,  ar- 
row-root, egg  plant,  ocre,  every  variety  of  beans,  and  most  of 
peas,  cucumbers  and  pumpkins.  The  grains  &c.  are:  rice,  Indian 
corn,  coffee,  several  varieties  of  pepper,  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
Cayenne;  millet  and  Guinea-corn,  cotton  and  sugar-cane.  The 
fruits  are  —  plantains,  bananas,  limes,  lemons,  tamarinds,  oran- 
ges, soursop,  cashew,  mango,  twenty  varieties  of  the  prune, 
gnava,  papaw,  pine  apple,  grape,  tropical  peach,  and  cherry. 
Indigo  may  be  raised  in  abundance,  and  some  recent  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  sugar-cane  may  be  profitably  culti- 
vated. Of  animals,  they  have  horses,  cattle  in  abundance, 
sheep,  large  quantities  of  goats,  fowls,  ducks,  geese.  Guinea- 
fowls,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  swine. 

With  such  extended  natural  advantages  as  these,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  commerce  of  this  country  from  becom- 
ing worthy  the  attention  of  our  Government;  even  though  we 
exclude  from  our  view,  the  ivory,  gold  and  dye-stuffs  —  the 
latter  of  which  are  found,  abundantly,  in  the  forests.  It  has 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  Government, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  trade  of  the  colonists  is  now  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain.  Even  the  tobacco  which  we  produce  here, 
was  carried  to  Liberia  in  English  bottoms  —  a  course  of  policy 
which  has  been  steadily  prosecuted  by  Great  Britain,  with  a 
view  to  weaken  our  commercial  marine.  This  article  of  to- 
bacco has  become  essential  to  the  natives  and  enters  into  the 
price  of  every  article  which  they  sell.  It  is  produced  here  — 
carried  to  England,  and  shipped  from  thence  to  Liberia,  where 
it  is  exchanged  for  the  products  of  the  country.  These  are 
transported  back  to'England  and  then,  a  large  portion  of  them 
to  our  market,  or  else  they  are  brought  directly  here  for  sale. 
Thus  this  profitable  and  increasing  trade  is  almost  entirely 
taken  from  us,  and  our  Government  is  yet  doing  nothing  to 
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arrest  this  course  of  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  coni- 
mercial  intercourse  will  be  established  between  that  country 
and  this,  as  1_o  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  it.  That  it  is  de- 
sirable, as  a  matter  of  commercial  profit,  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  doubt.  England  has  seen  this,  and  therefore,  is  using  what- 
ever means  she  can  employ,  through  her  commercial  colony  at 
■Sierra  Leone,  to  secure  it  all  to  herself.  I  do  not  think,  said 
Mr.  T.,  that  she  is  endea\oriiig  to  plant  her  foot  permanently 
upon  the  African  continent,  with  any  other  view  than  the  en- 
largement of  her  commerce,  and  the  convenience  of  securing' 
an  overland  route  to  her  immense  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
And  if  this  Government,  therefore,  looks  at  this  matter  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  interest  alone,  this  view  of  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  active  and  energetic  measures  to  foster  and 
enjoy  this  profitable  commerce* 

But  there  are  higher  motives  than  the  sordid  one  of  interest 
alone,  which  should  prompt  us  to  aid  the  cause  of  colonization. 
Expeiience  has  shown  that  the  slave  tradej — the  horrors  of 
which  strike  consternation  whenever  they  are  recounted  — 
cannot  be  entirely  abolished  in  any  other  mode  than  by  civili- 
zing and  christianizing  Africa.  vVherever  the  .influence  of 
free  government  is  felt  amongst  the  nations  of  that  unhappy 
land,  and  the  spirit  of  true  religion  begins  to  shed  its  influence 
around  and  about  them,  they  will  arouse  from  their  savage 
torpor  and  expell  the  slave  trade  from  their  shores.  This  must 
be  done  by  colonization,  and  if,  in  this  great  work,  its  friends 
shall  have  the  aid  of  the  General  Government,  how  much  more 
efiicient  will  become  the  means  they  may  employ.  And  if  this 
renreneration  of  Africa  shall  be  thus  accomplished  —  the  work 
oi  American  h:s.wAs  —  what  a  proud  consolation  it  will  afibrd. 
Indeed,  said  jMr.  T.,  it  is  to  his  mind,  the  subject  of  pride,  that 
so  much  has  already  been  accomplished ;  and  he  did  not  think 
it  would  require  much  eflbrt  of  the  imagination  to  foresee  the 
time  when  the  colonists  and  their  descendants,  seated  around 
their  own  free  homes,  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  would  turn 
back  to  the  little  band  of  emigrants  who  left  IVew  York  on 
board  the  ship  "Elizabeth,"  in  1S20,  with  as  thrilling  and  pa- 
triotic emotions  as  we  now  look  back  upon  the  little  "  May- 
flower" which  bore  our  "pilgrim  fathers"  to  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

So  far  as  regarded  the  means  which  had  been  heretofore,  and 
were  now  employed  by  the  Government,  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  Mr.  T.  said  he  had  no  doubt  we  should  have  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  British  Government.  But  in  the  great  work 
of  Christianizing  Africa,  he  feared  we  should  get  but  little  aid 
from  that  quarter.  This  must  be  done,  as  he  had  intimated,  by 
American  hands.      It  must  be  directed  by  American  genius. 
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American  enterprise  and  American  Christians.  He  did  not  de- 
sire to  detract  from  the  general  reputation  of  English  iMission- 
aries.  There  were,  no  doubt,  amongst  them,  many  good  and 
pious  men  —  earnestly  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. But  he  looked  upon  the  present  state  of  religion  in 
England  as  too  much  an  atlair  of  State,  to  be  effective  of  any 
great  good  when  it  came  in  conilict  with  the  interest  or  policy 
of  the  Government.  In  such  a  conflict  one  or  the  other  must 
yield,  and  her  past  history  has  shown  that  the  Government  has 
always  made  the  Church  subservient  to  her  will.  He  had  no 
sort  of  doubt  of  the  Christian  zeal  and  piety  with  which  many 
English  Missionaries  had  devoted  themselves  to  break  down  the 
idols  of  India  and  to  erect  the  standard  of  the  Cross  throughout 
Hindostan.  But  how  impotent  were  all  the  means  which  they 
employed,  when  opposed  by  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  the  Govern- 
ment sustains  and  protects  the  idolatry  ot  the  ignorant  Hindoo 
—  yet  such  is  the  melancholy  fact.  There  are  many  idolatrous 
temples  within  the  territory  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
there  are  four,  from  which  the  British  Government  actually  de- 
rives an  annual  income  !  These  are  the  temples  of  Guya,  Alla- 
lahabad,  Tripety,  and  Juggernaut  —  which  Dr.  Buchanan  calls, 
"The  Great  JMolock  of  the  East." 

In  a  series  of  lectures  published,  by  the  Rev.  JMr.  Thorp  a  few 
years  ago,  in  London,  it  is  eloquently  and  manfully  charged  upon 
the  Government  that  it  derives  a  revenue,  by  means  of  a  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  ignorant  and  deluded  pilgrims,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  whom  go  up  to  these  temples  every  year,  {or  permission 
to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  them  and  to  "approach  the 
shrines  of  their  savage  deities!"*  What  then,  may  we  expect 
from  the  British  Government  in  diffusing  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
gel  amongst  the  natives  of  Africa?  If  her  commercial  cupidity 
justifies  her  policy  of  building  up  and  adorning  the  idols  of  Indi- 

*  In  his  second  lecture,  Mr.  Thorp  has  the  following  passage:  "The  product 
of  the  tax  thus  collected,  and  even  often  wrung  from  .  j  very  last  means  of  sub- 
sistence, is  applied,  in  different  portions,  to  the  following  purposes: — the  repair- 
ing of  the  temple,  and  its  unhallowed  precints;  the  clothing  and  adorning  of  the 
idols;  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  the  servants  of  the  temple,  among  whom  aro 
a  prodigious  number  of  prostitutes;  the  ornamenting  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut, 
with  English  cloth,  of  divers  colors,  at  the  annual  expense  o{  £200,  furnished  by  the 
British  Government;  while  a  considerable  proportion  is  assigned  to  what  are  cal- 
led the  pilgrim  hunters — a  large  body  of  emissaries,  more  ruimerous  than  all  the 
Christian  Missionaries  in  the  world,  who  are  employed  by  the  priests,  and  dispers- 
ed over  the  whole  empire,  to  pursuade  the  deluded  natives,  by  various  arguments, 
especially  by  the  assurance  of  eternal  bliss,  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage,  and 
who  receive  the  remuneration  of  their  labors  from  the  British  Government,  at  so 
much  per  head,  which  is,  consequently,  more  or  less,  occording  to  the  number  of 
pilgrims  whom  they  send  before  them,  or  who  follow  in  their  train;  and  the  sur- 
plus of  the  tax  thus  collected,  goes  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 
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Qii  Worship  on  the  shores  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  may  no! 
the  same  cupidity  prompt  to  a  hke  pohcy  upon  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Africa?  It  was  of  the  last  importance  therefore,  Mr, 
T.  thou"lit  that  the  idea  should  be  sti'oiigly  impressed  upon  the 
American  mind  that  Africa  must  be  redeemed,  by  the  influen- 
ces wliich  should  reach  them  from  our  Government  and  people. 
If  this  view  of  the  matter  were  more  generally  and  strenu- 
ously pressed  upon  the  public  mind  he  was  satisfied  there  would 
be  less  indifference  in  the  cause  of  Colonization.  He  was  plea- 
sed to  find  that  it  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  very  able  and 
satisfactory  report  just  adopted,  and  he  hoped  through  the  dis- 
tinguished and  zealous  agent  of  the  Society,  who  was  now  la- 
boring in  this  State,  it  would  be  especially  impressed  upon  the 
citiz;ens  of  Indiana.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  were  not  indif- 
ferent to  this  cause — and  in  regard  to  it  their  "hearts  were  in 
the  right  place."  Let  them  fully  understand  this  matter  and 
he  felt  assured  that  their  heads  and  hearts  and  hands  would  be 
devoted  to  it. 

But  he  had  risen  with  the  view,  more  especially,  of  present- 
ing to  the  Convention  a  resolution  which  he  would  now  send  to 
the  Secretary.  It  invokes  the  aid  of  the  General  Government 
in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  its  constitutional  powers, 
and  there  was  no  good  reason  why  that  aid  should  be  longer 
withheld.  The  subject  in  the  shape  presented  by  this  resolu- 
tion, had  already  been  presented  to  Congress  in  1S43,  and  a  ve- 
ry able  report  had  been  made  upon  it,  by  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  JMaryland  (Hon.  John  P.  Kenxeuv,)  to  which  was 
attached  a  large  number  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  docu- 
ments. This  report,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  maj^ 
be  found  in  the  State  Library,  and  he  would  refer  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  to  it  as  desired  accurate  information  in 
regard  to  the  history  and  progress  of  Colonization.  It  will  be 
found  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

[Mr.  Thompson  then  submitted  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  and  which  will  be  found  on  the  I3th  page  of  this 
pamphlet.] 


The  following  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Indiana  Colonization  Society,  on  receiving  Rev.  B.  T. 
Kavanaugh,  as  Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
for  this  State  and  Wisconsin. 

AFRICAN  COLONIZATION.  ■• 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Indiana 
Colonization   Society,   resident  at  Indianapolis,  and   several 
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Triends  of  the  African  Colonization  Enterprise,  held  at  the  office? 
of  Hon.  Isaac  Blackford  in  Indianapolis,  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 3,  •1845,  Hon.  Isaac  Blackford,  President  of  the  State 
Society,  presiding,  James  JM.  Ray,  Secretary. 

Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugb,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
presents  his  commission  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  with  instructions  advising  his  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  Society  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  Territory, 
in  co-operation  -with  the  friends  of  the  cause. 

After  a  full  conference  with  the  Agent,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  enterprise  of  African  Colonization  has 
been  and  is  now  manifestly  and  unquestionably  successtul  in  its 
tendency'  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  to  civilize  and  christianize 
Africa,  and  to  atlbrd  a  home  of  independence  and  usefulness 
to  the  free  colored  population  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
enslaved  who  may  be  emancipated  with  a  view  to  emigration. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugb  is  heartily  welcome 
to  this  State,  as  Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
duly  and  fully  authorized  and  recommended,  and  he  is  hereby 
earnestly  commended  to  ihe  active  co-operation  of  all  persons 
friendly  to  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pastors  of  all  the  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  this  State,  be  and  they  are  hereby  very  respectfully 
requested,  to  give  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugb  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  the  claims  of  the  Colonization  enterprise  before  the 
benevolent  and  Christian  community  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Editors  of  the  newspapers  of  this  State, 
of  all  political  parties,  be  and  are  hereby  very  respectfully 
requested  to  call  public  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  African 
Colonization  enterprise,  by  original  and  selected  articles  on  the 
subject. 

Resolved,  That  the  formation  of  County  Societies,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Society,  are  desirable  and  advised. 
^  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  of  the  resident 
directors  and  officers  of  the  State  Society,  and  other  friends  of 
the  cause  at  this  place,  for  co-operation  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kavanaugb,  until  the  re-organization  of  the  State  Society; 
which  committee  shall  consist  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Blackford, 
President;  Isaac  Coe,  Treasurer ;  James  M.  Ray,  Secretary; 
William  Sheets,  Samuel  Morrill  and  James  Blake,  Managers; 
with  his  Excellency,  James  Whitcomb,  Hon.  William  W.  Wick, 
John  Cook  and  John  Wilkins. 

Resolved,  That  the  kind  and  hospitable  attention  of  all 
friends  of  the  African  Colonization  enterprise  in  this  State,  is 
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specially  requested  for  the  Rev.  iMr.  Kavanaugh  in  his  efforts; 
and  the  proprietors  of  public  conveyances  are  paiticularly 
invited  to  transport  the  Agent  in  his  tours  through  the  State^ 
in  advancing  this  object,  tiee  of  charge. 

Resolred,  That  the  members  cf  Congress  of  this  State,  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed 
delegates  to  represent  the  Indiana  Colonization  Society  and  the 
friends  of  the  cause  in  this  State,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  at  Washington  City,  during  the 
approaching  winter;  which  meeting  they  are  very  respectfully 
invited  to  attend. 

Resolved,  That  the  Editors  of  newspapers  in  this  State  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  publish  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

And  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ISAAC   BLACKFORD,  President. 

James  M.  Ray,  Secretary. 


SUMMARY  CONTRAST. 

Colonization  has  done  something.      Abolition  has  done  nothing  but  agitate. 

Colonization  has  founded  an  empire.    Abolition  has  labored  hard  to  upset  one. 

Colonization  has  redeemed  some  thousands  of  slaves,  and  set  them  up  in  an 
independent  Commonwealth.  Abolition  has  not  redeemed  one,  but  has  riveted 
the  chains  of  those  it  professes  to  pity,  and  aggravated  their  bondage. 

Colonization  interferes  not  with  the  political  institutions  of  our  own  country, 
but  acquiesces  with  the  public  authorities,  and  solicits  their  counsels  and  control. 
Abolition  has  set  up  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  State  within  the  State,  to  revo- 
lutionize the  State,  and  made  war  on  the  national  Constitution. 

Colonization  proposes  a  practical  good,  on  safe  grounds,  and  is  safe  and  good 
in  every  stage  of  progress.  Abolition  is  necessarily  bad  till  it  has  gained  its  end, 
and  it  is  the  end  that  sanctifies  the  means. 

Colonization  is  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  benevolence,  embracing  Africa 
with  its  tribes,  as  well  as  her  children  within  our  own  bosom.  Abolition  may 
be  very  benevolent,  but  it  has  a  queer  way  of  showing  it.  It  makes  the  free 
colored  people  discontented  and  unhappy,  and  keeps  far  off  from  the  slave.. 

Colonization  approaches  the  slaveholder,  and  reasons  with  hini  kindly.  Ab- 
olition sends  him  abusive  letters  and  pamphlets,  but  keeps  away  for  fear  of  being 
Lynched. 

Colonization  presents  to  the  free  colored  man  the  strongest  motives  for  rising 
in  the  world,  by  opening  to  him  all  the  avenues  to  the  highest  conditions  of  so- 
ciety.' Abolition  makes  promises,  but  always  disappoints.  It  tells  the  colored 
man  he  is  equal,  but  dooms  him  to  remain  where  he  must  be  forever  unequal 
and  unhappy. 

Colonization  has  nothing  to  break  down,  but  its  task  is  to  build  up.  Abo- 
lition's only  task  is  to  break  down,  and  it  strikes  at  high  game  —  the  political 
fabric  of  a  nation. 

Colonization,  in  its  history,  is  peaceful,  in  its  labors,  godlike,  and  it  com- 
mends itself  to  all.  Abolition  starts  on  fight,  lives  by  fight,  and  can  succeed 
only  in  the  midst  of  ruin. 

Colonization  has  labored  twenty  years,  and  has  nothing  to  repent  of.  Abo- 
lition, in  its  brief  career,  has  done  much  to  repent  of,  unless  it  can  carry  matters 
through  by  force;  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  repent.  Abolition  in  Great 
Britain,  has  labored  half  a  century,  and  has  just  discovered,  that  in  one  direction, 
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at  least,  its  labors  are  worse  than  lost;  and  with  Buxton,  a  leader,  is  about  to 
<^n£rage  in  Colonization. 

Colonization  takes  a  field  unoccupied,  and  therefore,  has  no  rival  to  conflict 
with.  Abolitio.n  sets  out  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  American  Union,  after 
dissolving  it. 

CoLOMz.^TioN'  has  actually  set  up  the  standard  of  liberty,  the  lights  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  banner  of  Christianity,  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  Abolition  has 
roused,  nourished,  and  inflamed  strife,  religious  and  political,  in  the  midst  of  our 
own  republic,  to  the  peril  of  its  institutions. 

As  Colonization  advances,  slave-owners  are  more  inclined  to  emancipate  their 
slaves  for  emigration  to  Liberia.  As  Abolitio.n  advances,  all  its  influence  is 
against  emancipation,  and  puts  far  off"  the  day. 


THE  GOLD  OF  AFRICA. 

Captain  Sudbury,  of  the  British  navy,  received  a  consignment  of  gold  dust, 
worth  $50,000,  a  present  from  an  African  prince  whom  he  had  liberated  from 
slavery.  Solid  lumps  of  gold  ornament  the  persons  of  the  Cabooceers,  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  On  state  occasions,  great  men  so  load  their 
wrists  with  these  lumps,  that  they  are  obliged  to  support  them  on  the  heads  of 
boys.  ;\Irs.  Lee  saw  one  lump  at  Cape  Coast,  which  weighed  fourteen  ounces, 
very  pure.  Much  gold,  and  the  richest  of  Africa,  comes  from  Gaman.  The 
exports  of  Soudan,  consist  principally  in  gold  dust,  in  rings  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, made  at  Sinnie,  in  twisted  rings  of  Wingara,  bars  of  gold,  &c.  —  (Bux- 
ton.) An  African  prince,  being  sold  to  a  slaver,  disclosed  masses  of  gold  under 
his  hair,  which  he  offered  for  his  ransom,  not  thinking  that  the  gold  would  be 
taken,  and  his  ofTer  disregarded.     He  committed  suicide  in  his  despair.  . 


APPROBATION  OF  HIGH  AUTHORITIES. 

Colonization  has  been  approved  in  this  country  by  formal  resolutions,  after 
full  discussion,  in  the  following  public  bodies,  political  and  ecclesiastical:  By' 
Congress  repeatedly;  by  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee,  of  Maryland,  Connecti- 
fiit,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  New  York,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
lUassachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Louisiana.  Several  of  these  States  have  acted  upon 
ii  repeatedly,  and  Maryland  has  appropriated  §20,000  annually  for  ten  years. 
Nearly  all  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  country,  in  their  higher  and  minor 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  have  given  it  their  distinct  approval,  and  continue  so 
to  do  —  of  which  we  might  name  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Dutch  Reformed,  Lutherans,  Moravians,  and  Friends. 
And  when  we  look  at  the  names  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety, and  its  auxiliaries,  we  find  the  most  eminent  talent  and  worth  of  the  nation 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  pledged  to  its  support.  To  be  assured  of  the  moral 
influence  of  such  a  phalanx,  and  of  their  growing  affection  for  the  enterprise,  is 
enough  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  wisdom  and  importance. 

For  a  little  period  the  interests  of  Colonization  seemed  to  flag.  Many,  per- 
haps, were  influenced  by  the  outcries  of  Abolition;  some  imagined  the  society 
was  languishing  for  want  of  merit  in  the  cause;  and  the  great  mass  thought  lit- 
tle about  it.  But  within  a  year  Colonization  has  started  up  to  new  life  and  vigor; 
the  society  and  the  commonwealth  of  Liberia  have  been  reorganized;  thousands 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  land  arc  waking  up  to  the  vast  importance  of 
the  cause;  they  see  it  is  a  grand  national  interest  —  a  humane,  philanthropic, 
Christian  enterprise  —  having  equally  in  view  the  good  of  our  own  country,  the 
good  of  Africa,  and  of  the  African  race.  The  proofs  of  this  character  are  now 
overwhelming.     The  cause  is  stupendous,  and  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 


Heckman 
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